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THE SESSION TO EASTER. 


hg = only political section which can derive satisfaction 
from the conduct of affairs from the meeting of Par- 
liament to the Easter recess must consist of members of 
the Opposition who may be injudiciously eager to return 
to office. In its own interests the Liberal party had better 
wait for a time, though its organization has been partially 
restored by the blunders of the Government. On more than 
one occasion Mr. GuapsTone and Mr. Lows have proved their 
ability to compete with Mr. DisRac.i in the art of offend- 
ing and irritating the feelings of the House of Commons ; 
but rashness and imprudence are more readily condoned 
when they are committed by independent members. Two 
party contests on the Fugitive Slave Circular and the Suez 
Canal purchase awaited the Government at the beginning 
of the Session, The announcement in the QureEn’s Speech 
of a Bill for altering the Royal Title at first attracted 
little attention, though it was destined ultimately to pro- 
duce the gravest embarrassment which Mr. Disraz.i has 
encountered since his accession to office. The debates on 
the Fugitive Slave question and on the Commission of 
Inquiry proposed by the Government confirmed the uni- 
versal impression that both the successive Circulars were 
objectionable. Lord Derry, on the first night of the 
Session, violated a laudable rule by attributing the re- 
sponsibility of the first Circular to the Law Officers of 
the time at which it was issued. Lord Patmerston’s 
unvarying practice of shielding all his advisers and 
agents was more prudent, as well as more generous. Mr. 
DisrakELI more adroitly affected to adopt the responsibility 
of the document, although he at the same time declared 
that he had never seen it before it was published in the 
newspapers. If the Ministers had not been in haste to 
devolve on their subordinates the blame which attached 
to themselves, the candour of the ArTorNey-GENERAL 
would have relieved them from the necessity of dis- 
claiming any share in the Circular. The Artorney- 
GENERAL maintained in the House of Commons the 
same doctrine which he had embodied in the first 
Circular; and if his interpretation of the law was 
questionable, his consistency contrasted favourably with 
the timidity of his colleagues. The second Circular was, 
as Lord Derpy stated in the House of Lords, issued under 
the high authority of the Lorp Cuancettor. The proposi- 
tions of law which it involved were still in some respects 
doubtful; and it has never been shown that there was 
a sufficient reason for any publication of the kind. Some 
points of international law are most conveniently left in 
obscurity, especially in cases where the claims of foreign 
nations conflict with English opimon or prejudice. The 
assaults of the Opposition on the Government would have 
been more effective if it had not been shown that the 
Indian Government under Lord Norrnsroox, and the 
Foreign Office when administered by Lord Ciarenpon, had 
anticipated the policy which the present Government 
vainly attempted to disclaim. In the closing debate on 
the subject the Lorp CHANCELLOR surprised the House of 
Lords and the country by adopting the extreme anti- 
slavery doctrine in the expression of a hope that foreign 
States should be warned, before an English man-of-war 
entered their ports, that it might become an asylum for 
fugitive slaves. The agitation on the subject, which had 
always been in some degree artificial, has since subsided. 
In the debates on the Suez Canal the Government hada 
winning game to play, though the subsequent course of 
events in Egypt has abated the satisfaction with which its 
policy was at first regarded. The extraordinary incapacity 


to understand public feeling which seems to indicate Mr. 
Lowe’s ignorance of human nature was conspicuously exhi- 
bited in an elaborate criticism of the financial operations 
by which the money for the purchase had been provided. 
An inguiry into the details of the transaction, though in 
itself perfectly legitimate, was utterly irrelevant to the 
main issue on which the House of Commons was required to 
decide. In his eagerness to censure the Government Mr. 
Lowe left Mr. Disrar.i and his colleagues in possession of 
the credit of a political measure of seasonable boldness. 
Mr. GLapsToNE committed the same error of directing his 
attack against the machinery of the purchase, while it was 
evident that his main objection was to the principle of an 
active and ambitious policy. The feeling of the House was 
so heartily in favour of the Government that neither of 
the ex-Ministers ventured to proceed to a division. Ina 
later stage of the business the Foreign Office committed 
the grave indiscretion of publishing a confidential corre- 
spondence with Sir Danie, Lance, who has long repre- 
sented the Snez Canal Company in England. The 
publication was unnecessary and useless, except for the 
purpose of proving that the Liberal Government had 
declined an unauthorized overture for the purchase of the 
Canal. Both Lord Dersy and Mr. Disragu aggravated 
the grave error which had been committed by defending in 
either House a deliberate violation of the plainest rules of 
official morality. M. pe Lessers had already furnished a 
sufficient comment on the violation of confidence by per- 
emptorily dismissing the agent who had displayed undue 
regard for English and commercial interests. 

The miscarriages of the Admiralty provided occasion for 
a not uninstructive debate. Mr. GoscHEN discussed the 
loss of the Vanguard, the court-martial, and the discon- 
tinuance of further proceedings, in a full and temperate 
speech. Mr. Warp Hunt’s defence was spirited and effec- 
tive, though it has not altered the general opinion that 
a second court-martial ought to have been held. The 
House of Commons has since been occupied on more 
than one occasion with scientific controversies on ironclad 
and unarmoured ships, large and small, with the result 
of feeling a conscious inability to decide between Mr. 
Reep and three or four skilled critics who partially or 
wholly dissent from his opinions. The increased esti- 
mates for the navy were adopted without serious oppo- 
sition, and Mr. Harpy’s proposals of increased pay to 
the army had been approved by anticipation. The Budget 
was the necessary consequence of the large expendi- 
ture which had been already sanctioned by the House. 
Aithough the receipts of the last year have exceeded the 
estimates, the elasticity of the revenue has since the winter 
no longer maintained itself; and it has been thought ne- 
cessary to impose additional taxation on the Income-tax 
payers, who are now habitually expected to supply all de- 
ficiencies in the national income. They have reason to 
complain that no Chancellor of the Exchequer has the 
courage to provide a reserve fund out of the proceeds of 
prosperous yeurs. 

The House of Commons has been for some time past 
engaged on the details of the Merchant Shipping Bill, 
which has fortunately not been treated as a party 
measure. Mr. Piimsott has obtained some concessions 
from the Government, but his proposal of a compul- 
sory official survey of unclassed ships has not been 
adopted. In the House of Lords the CHANCELLOR has 
completed the fabric of the Judicature Act by the 
establishment of a Supreme Court of Appeal. The 
House of Lords, which nominally retains the jurisdiction, 
is reinforced by Lords of Appeal holding official peerages, 
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who will also fill vacancies which may occur among the 
paid Judges of the Judicial Committee. The compromise 
between the claims of the House of Lords and the schemes 
of more thoroughgoing law reformers has on tlie whole 
been received with satisfaction. Lord Satispury has 
carried his Oxford University Bill through its successive 
stages without serious opposition, though its provisions 
have been freely criticized. His anxiety to promote the 
study of science will be more popular in the House of 
Commons than his solicitude for the preservation of cle- 
rical endowments. One of the most animated debates 
of the Session occurred on Lord Hawirax’s motion in 
censure of Lord Satissury’s interference with the Govern- 
ment of India. In language of unusual severity the 
Secretary of Stare had reproved the Viceroy and his 
Council, both for passing their Budget at Simla and for 
reducing other taxes without dealing with the Customs 
duties on cotton. In the same despatch Lord Satispury 
required that all important measures should in future be 
submitted to himself before they were proposed to the 
Council; and Lord Hauirax and the Duke of ARGYLL 
strongly remonstrated against the project of governing 
India in Downing Street. Lord Lawrence added that he 
would not have obeyed such an order if he had received it 
as Governor-General. Lord SatisBury quoted despatches 
both from Lord Hatrrax and from the Dake of ArcrL 
which seemed to be not less imperious than his own; but 
it was doubtful whether his systematic assertion of supreme 
power had been anticipated by his predecessors. The 
general impression produced by the debate was that it 
would be convenient not to define too strictly the limits of 
power between the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. In 
case of collision the authority of the Government at home 
must prevail; but restrictions on the power of the Viceroy 
ought to be carefully and habitually disguised. 

The unfortunate Royal Titles Bill and Mr. Disragti’s 
still more unlucky speeches are too fresh in general recol- 
lection to be profitably recapitulated. From the first in- 
troduction of the measure to the recess, the unpopularity 
of the project constantly increased, nor could the wonderful 
blunders of Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Lowe change the 
current of opinion. Mr. Lows in the first debate took 
occasion to remind the House that India might at some 
futuretime be lost. Mr.G.uavsrone was profoundly disturbed 
by the dread of interference with the independent Indian 
potentates, of whom not a single specimen can be found. A 
more casual illustration of Mr. GLapsTone’s strange ignor- 
ance of all external affairs was furnished by his expression 
of a doubt whether the German Emperor was still King of 
Prussia. That a Prussian Parliament regularly meets 
under the Kixc is known to every newspaper reader in 
England ; but, as Mr. GiapstTone lately repeated, London 
newspapers are only to be treated with contempt. What- 
ever nonsense might be talked by his opponents, Mr. 
Diskaeli improved ontheir blunders. Not perhaps finding 
himself at liberty to explain his motives for introducing 
the Bill, he defended it by the wildest extemporaneous 
reasons. In the least wise speech ever delivered by a 
Minister, he stated that the title of Empress was used in a 
school-book and in an almanac; and then, observing that 
the House was offended by his frivolity, he suddenly devised 
the theory that the assumption of the Imperial title would 
operate as a salutary defiance to Russia. Mr. Disrac.i’s 
colleagues in the House of Lords naturally abstained from 
reproducing his fantastic arguments. ‘The Lorp CHanceL- 
Log exhibited his well-known forensic ability in the most 
plausible apology for the Bill which has yet been delivered ; 
but the division on Lord Suarressury’s motion was more 
significant than the debate. Light dukes and many 
habitual courtiers voted in the minority of ninety-one 
against one hundred and thirty-seven which protested 
against a vulgar and impolitic innovation. 


EGYPTIAN FINANCE. 


LTHOUGH the relations of the French Government 

to Frenchmen asking for its assistance are very 
different from anything known here, and things can be 
done at Paris which would be thought impossible in 
London, yet the French Foreign Office is now managed 
with far too much caution and good sense to permit a 
serious danger to be lightly incurred. The French 
Government has done far more to help the Kuepive than 
the English Cabinet could have ventured to do in face of 


the sharp Parliamentary criticism to which it would have 
been exposed, and in view of the reluctance of the English 
public to see England assume vague responsibilities with 
regard to foreign finance. The request of the Kurpivg 
for the appointment of Commissioners by England, France, 
and Italy was met at Paris with a prompt acceptance, 
and the French Government even went so far as to 


| use its influence with Paris bankers to send to London 


the sum necessary to meet the payment of the April 
coupons of Egyptian bonds. A Government which uses 
its influence in this way has to pay for using it, and 
directly or indirectly any loss sustained by the bankers in 
the transaction will have to be made good by the State. 
But when the really critical moment came, and it had 
to be decided what France would do to save Kgypt 
from bankruptcy, prudence prevailed. If England would 
do something, then France also would do something; but 
if England buttoned up her pockets, France would be 
equally cautious. All the preliminary arrangements had 
been made for the issue in France of a new gigantic 
Egyptian loan, large enough to relieve the Kuepive from 
the pressure of the floating debt, and to re-establish the 
credit of the French societies, who are holders, it is said, 
of this debt to the amount of one-third of the total. 
But it is one thing to issue a loan and another to 
get it taken, and it is obvious that an investor must 
have some very strong motive to take bonds at par 
which at the very best can be only on an equality with 
others which he sees quoted at a discount of fifty per 
cent. Some change must be introduced totally altering 
the mode in which a possible investor would regard the 
investment. Such a change could be introduced only in 
two ways—either by France assuming a protectorate over 
Egypt, or by the French Government so encouraging in- 
vestors that they would be sure that they would be pro- 
tected against loss. The first plan was one of enormous 
hazard. It is impossible not to see that sooner or later a 
collision between France and England would be inevitable 
if France bought that kind of control over Egypt which 
could alone save her from the reproach of having made a 
financial blunder. Even a joint protectorate would in the 
long run have been almost as dangerous as the sole pro- 
tectorate of France, for endless causes of dispute would 
arise when the details of administration came to be carried 
out. As, however, England declined altogether ail sug- 
gestions of anything approaching to a joint protectorate, 
these remoter risks had not to be considered, and Duke 
Decazes scarcely needed to consider before rejecting the 
plan of France acting alone. The other course open 
to the Government was to give such encouragement to the 
new loan that investors would have a reasonable right to 
say that, ifa disaster happened, those who had led them 
into it must indemnify them. This is not an imaginary 
case. Under the Second Empire a Mexican loan was 
brought out so strongly supported by the Government, 
so crammed down the throats of the rural public by 
zealous functionaries, that after the collapse of Maxii.ian 
the l'rench Government had to compensate the bond- 
holders. But what was possible then is not possible 
now. The present Government has the virtue and the 
timidity of a Government which knows that it is on 
its good behaviour, and it is too honestly Republican to 
think of rivalling the audacious feats of Imperial finance. 
The investors, too, would remember that the Empire had a 
promise of durability, and that the sovereign who got the 
Mexican bondholders into a scrape lived to be the sovereign 
who got them out of it; whereas now a Ministry may 
change any day, and the successors of the present Govern- 
ment might not think themselves at all bound by the 
foolish aud unauthorized acts of those who had gone before 
them. 


The French Government made it sufficiently clear that 
its final decision was not to commit itself irretrievably in any 
rash support of the Karprve. But it is probably also true 
that the Kuepive himself ultimately summoned courage 
to act for himself and to take what he considered to be 
the best line for his own interests. He appears to be sin- 
cerely anxious to pay his debts, and he may with satisfac- 
tion compare his past history with that of his Suzerain, 
and reflect that he spent the money he borrowed on his 
country, and not in the main on himself. He also is said 
to be now willing to retrench—to stop works, reduce his 
army, reform his civil service, and generally to be as good 
a Khedive as he knows how to be. One great drain 
on his resources has been stopped by the collapse of 
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Turkey, as it seems to be agreed on all hands that 
the favour of the Porte is no longer worth his buying. 
Nor is he indisposed to let it be known what money 
he gets in and how it is applied. He has no objection 
to even the straitest sect of European accountants. But 
he naturally does not relish being protected. He is willing 
to act rightly, but he wants his right actions to be looked 
on as proceeding from himself, and not forced on him. He 
would like to settle his floating debt, and yet to keep up 
some show of independence. Under these circumstances 
it is not perhaps very strange that he should have started 
on his independent course by selecting a mild and gentle 
form of beginning his bankruptcy. He has simply ordered 
that the Treasury Bills maturirg now shall stand over for 
three months, and carry seven per cent. interest. If he 
can treat a part of the floating debt in this way, he may be 
able to treat the whole in the same way. He may convert 
the floating debt into a permanent seven per cent. loan 
by the easy process of ordering that it shall so be con- 
verted. This is, no doubt, a species of bankruptcy. He 
may perhaps, by doing this, be making the best provi- 
sion for his creditors generally that it is in his 
power to make; but he will not the less have promised 
one thing and performed another. If a ruler can by a 
stroke of his pen fund at a moderate rate of interest 
Treasury bills of a short date bearing a very high rate of 
interest, he may go on and alter to his advantage the rate 
of interest which the different classes of his funded debt 
at present bear. Perhaps, however, there is no other way 
out of his difficulties than that which he has begun to 
adopt. He can only pay as much as he can. It will need 
very good management and much self-control on his part 
to pay seven per cent. to his creditors all round, and 
perhaps the best and fairest thing he can do is to divide 
equally that which his revenues permit him to distribute. 
In the course of time, if the stipulated interest should be regu- 
larly paid, and if he made it evident that he was doing every- 
thing in his power to reduce his expenditure, increase his 
revenues, and pay his creditors, while all that he professed 
to do was vouched by the testimony of trustworthy 
European accountants; he might so far restore his credit that 
the securities now held by his creditors would increase in 
value until the price represented something not far distant 
from the sums actually advanced to him. 


An unexpected and perhaps premature discussion was 
raised on Tuesday by Sir Drummonp Wotrr as to the 
management of the Suez Canal. It appears to pain him 
to find that a Conservative Government is, after all, not 
much bolder and grander in its foreign policy than a 
Liberal one; and he thinks that the Ministry bas been 
unduly frightened by the criticisms of the Opposition. The 


Cabinet would get on very well if it would think only of 


its ardent and faithful majority; but it may get into 
great discredit if it listens to tie counsels of its weak- 
kneed friends—a description which, if meant to apply to 
Mr. Guapstoxe and Mr. Lowe, is equally picturesque and 
original. The particular act of audacity, however, which 
Sir Drummonp Wotrr advocates is, we are glad to find, not 
the bolstering up of a rotten state of finance, but merely 
the further purchase of Canal shares regardless of expense. 
He is also of opinion that England ought to have a much 
larger share in the management of the Canal than, so far 
as is known, is likely to be accorded her by M. pe Lesseps. 
Sir Starrorp Nortucore replied with much cautious good 
sense. He reminded the House that in much that refers to 
the use of the Canal there are many different interests 
to be consulted, and that the assent, not only of the 
Kuepive, but of the Suttan, may have to be obtained. 
Towards the close of the debate he gave a conditional 
undertaking, which Sir Drummonn Wotrr seems to have 
construed into a distinct pledge, that before the meeting 
of the Canal shareholders in May an opportunity would be 
afforded to Parliament of considering the position in the 
administration of the Canal to which England may be held 
to be entitled. The Government must be supposed to know 
its own business best, but it would seem’to be likely 
to throw great difficulties in the way of a satisfactory 
arrangement if its terms were debated in Parliament 
before they are concluded. Ardent Conservatives might 
be expected to have as much confidence in their leaders 
as is felt by the general public, and to credit them with a 
capacity for settling how many English Directors there 
shall be, and what sums shall be spent oncurrent repairs 
and improvements. So long as there appeared to be any 
danger of the Ministry passing beyond the mere purchase 


of the shares already bought, and entering into any com. 
bination or plan for raising the price of Egyptian securities 
and making the Kuepive happy at the expense of England 
in spite of his bygone imprudences, attention was keenly 
fixed on their acts. But when they are merely engaged 
in making the purchase they-have effected with general 
approbation as beneficial to England as circumstances will 
admit, even the strongest-kneed of their friends might be 
content to let them alone. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 


it Me rejection by the American Senate of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Dana as Minister to England will in some 
degree console Mr. Burier for the suspension of his own 
political career. No Senator can have doubted that Mr. 
Bur.er’s charge against Mr. Dana was the result of per- 
sonal resentment. At a time when Mr. Butter was the 
trusted adviser of the Presipent and the leader of the 
Republican party in the House, Mr. Dana gave expression 
to the convictions of all respectable Americans by opposing 
him as a candidate for one of the electoral divisions 
of Massachusetts. The party organization proved too 
strong for an independent candidate, and Mr. Dana war 
no longer formally recognized as a Republican; but his 
protest had probably some effect in stimulating the reac- 
tion which produced the defeat of Burter at the election 
for the present Congress. When, in consequence of recent 
scandals, the Presipent thought it expedient to appoint a 
man of character and education to the vacant post, his 
attention was naturally directed to the opponent of Bot.er ; 
and the majority of the Senate felt that, by ratifying the 
nomination, they would affirm the doctrine that personal 
merit was a higher qualification than party orthodoxy. The 
issue was raised between honesty and independence on one 
side, and corruption and faction, as personified in Mr. 
Bertier, on the other. The decision of the Mortons and 
Coxk.inos could not be doubtful; but still it is surprising 
that the Senate should unnecessarily advertise its prefer- 
ence of that class of politicians of which Mr. But zr is the 
notorious type. The Presipent has for the most part 
acted in perfect harmony with the dominant section of 
the Senate. No functionary in the Union is less open 
to the charge of puritanical scruples; but Mr. Morroy, 
Mr. Conkuine, and Mr. Cameron thought it necessary to 
remind him that he was not at liberty to deviate in any 
single instance from his accustomed path. It is not impos- 
sible that the scandalous adherence of the Senate to the 
precedents of political corruption may cause a schism in 
the Republican party. The Democratic Senators lost a 
great opportunity when they factiously concurred in the 
vote by which the nomination of Mr. Dana was rejected. 
About the same time the Republicans of the State of 
New York held their Convention at Syracuse for the pur- 
pose of choosing delegates to the Presidential Convention 
at Cincinnati. The friends of Mr. Conx1ine, having a 
majority of the State Convention, proposed at the first 
meeting that the Convention should adopt the Standing 
Orders of the New York Assembly. The meaning of the 
Resolution was that debate might at any time be stopped 
by the process of moving the previous question. The 
minority proposed an amendment to the effect that the 
Convention should be governed by the rules of the New 
York Senate, which admit of no previous question. The 
stronger party, having succeeded in the preliminary trial of 
strength, then nominated aCommitteeon Resolutions. It was 
intended that the Committee should report in favour of an 
instruction to the delegates to support Mr. Conxurne at Cin- 
cinnati ; but the opposition had produced some effect on the 
members; and ultimately Mr. Conxuinc was only recom- 
mended to the choice of the Federal Convention, while the 
delegates were allowed to exercise their own discretion. 
Mr. Curtis, the principal opponent of Mr. Conxine, was 
considered to have achieved a triumph ; and probably the 
delegates will profit by the license which has been con- 
ceded to vote for any candidate who may seem likely to 
succeed. Mr. CoNKLING may not improbably secure a con- 
siderable number of votes, even if Me fails to obtain the 
nomination. Few politicians represent more faithfully the 
political system which has for many years past prevailed 
in the United States. Since his election to the Senate 
Mr. Conxiinc has disposed of the Federal patronage in 
New York, and he is consequently supported by office- 
holders and expectants of office. No candidate for the 
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place may be more implicitly trusted to discourage any 
organic change in the mode of appointing public func- 
tionaries. The framers of the Constitution, who were bent 
with almost pedantic eagerness on the object of rendering 
the Legislature independent of the Executive, and the con- 
stituency independent of both, would be astonished to learn 
that the holders of office now in a great measure control 
elections. Mr. ConkLING some months since organized the 
Federal officeholders in New York for the re-election of 
General Grant. Since it has been known that a third 
term is impracticable, Mr. Conkuine has become the legiti- 
mate heir of the official vote. The State Convention, which 
supports his claim to the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency, represents almost exclusively the incumbents 
of Federal offices. An old-fashioned rotten borough was 
scarcely more independent of public opinion than the 
managers of the enormous mass of voters who elect 
the President of the United States. Those Republicans 
who have now for a long time disapproved of the 
corrupt tendencies of the y have taken warning 
by their defeat at the last Presidential election. There 
will be neither a Convention of dissident Republicans, 
nor an attempt to form a coalition with the Democrats. 
The Cincinnati Convention will formally represent the 
party ; but it is not certain that its recommendations will 
be adopted by the constituencies. If the Democrats could 
select an upright and creditable candidate, they would be 
reinforced by many seceders from the Republican ranks. 
Unfortunately Mr. Titpex, who would be the most re- 
spectable candidate for the Democratic nomination, is 
thought to be too honest and too plainspoken on the 
question of currency. While the Republicans are com- 
paring the respective merits of Mr. Conxiine and Mr. 

RTRANFT, the Democrats are engaged in the more arduous 
task of composing a declaration of principles. The West 
will not vote for a supporter of specie currency, nor the 
East for an advocate of inflation. But for the currency 
difficulty the Democrats would almost certainly succeed ; 
but their internal divisions are deeper than the mere 
personal schisms of the Republicans. 


If the contemporaneous domestic history of the Union 
is not flattering to the national self-complacency, the results 
of the Washington Treaty may still be regarded with 
patriotic satisfaction. The damages which were extorted 
from England under the Geneva Award were professedly 
assessed on evidence of losses sustained by private citizens. 
It was expressly ruled that neither Government could, 
under the Treaty, recover damages against the other. The 
agents of the United States asked on behalf of private 
claimants, and recovered for their clients, 3,000,000/. on 
proofs satisfactory to that remarkable tribunal. As soon as 
the litigation was concluded it occurred to some members 
of the House of Representatives that it would be a master- 

iece of smartness to repudiate at home demands which 
been successfully preferred by the American repre- 
sentatives atGeneva. The claims, which were probably 
in many cases unfounded or extortionate, were for the first 
time subjected to a rigorous scrutiny, and there is still a 
large undivided balance which must apparently have been 
paid in excess of just demands by the unfortunate English 
Government. A member of the House of Commons, not 
unnaturally shocked by a paradoxical proceeding, has asked 
a question about the undisposed surplus, but it is not 
necessary for the English Government to trouble itself with 
the obliquities of American politics. If one rule was 
applied to England and another to the native claimant, 
the anomaly is not discreditable to the English Government. 
A more difficult question may probably arise through the 
delay of the United States in complying with the pro- 
visions of the treaty in the matter of the Canadian 
Fisheries. Mr. Hamitton Fisu cannot be persuaded to take 
any active steps, and the Canadians in vain compiain that 
no redress can be obtained either by their own exertions or 
through the representations of the Foreign Office. The 
Secretary of Stare has lately devised the remarkable ex- 
cuse that the English Government has not complied with 
the provisions of the treaty by recommending to foreign 
Governments the notorious Washington Rules. As the 
Government of the United States is equally in default, the 
audacity of the pretext requires no comment. American 
diplomacy has often been tortuous and overbearing ; nor is 
it likely to have become more deferential or accommodating 
since the submission which was extracted at Washington. 
It is also possible that, like every other branch of American 
" Gministration, the Devartment of State may be influenced 


by the approaching Presidential election. A high-handed 
denial of justice to England and Canada would be more 
certainly popular than any domestic policy. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


: visit of Lord Dersy to Duke Decazes on his way 
from Germany through Paris was awaited with the 
last faint flutters of a dying hope by those who persuaded 
themselves that, when the two Ministers met, something 
wonderful would be contrived to help Egypt and allay the 
terrors of the Bourse. This result of the interview was 
not attained, simply because it was impossible. Egypt and 
those who have helped or spoiled Egypt must go through 
their very unpleasant quarter of an hour as well as they 
can. But Lord Dersy’s visit was not altogether fruitless. 
If it did not cause, it at least coincided with, a significant 
change that has passed over the spirit of French journalism. 
The notion that to help Egypt was to annoy England, and 
was therefore a course of action made desirable by con- 
siderations of patriotic pride, died away after it had for a 
very short time found expression in the utterances of ardent 
journalists. That, under circumstances in which French 
susceptibility might have been easily awakened, there 
was so little response to the appeal made to the 
national jealousy of England, marks how times are 
changed. It really seems as if the famous last cartridge 
of Waterloo had been burnt. It cannot be said that there 
is any ecstatic friendship between the two nations just now, 
or any of that enthusiasm for a common purpose which 
awakened a temporary union during the Crimean war. 
Special alliances generally leave something of coolness 
behind them, and the experience of the Crimean war is not 
likely to make us very anxious to look on companionship 
in arms as the best means of cementing our friendship with 
France. Nor did the part we played during the German 
war win for us much of the affection of France. The 
private benevolence of Englishmen was energetic and pro- 
fuse in its endeavours to relieve the suffering which the 
war caused, and it is very much to the credit of the French 
that they were grateful for what was done, and showed 
themselves above resenting kindness. But the political 
action of England was too impartial to please those who 
were suffering all the evils of war. The feeling of France 
to England, and the feeling of England to France, is not 
that ot friendship and intimate union so much as that of 
a good-humoured wish to get on well together. Under the 
influence of habit and of increasing intercourse, the old 
idea that whatever the one nation gained the other lost 
has gradually died away. A conviction has sprung up that 
there is room for both in the world if they will but take 
things pleasantly as they come. It is found that for the 
most part these wishes are substantially in harmony. The 
same causes in a large degree determine the policy of both 
countries, and each constantly exercises a strong, though 
not very lively, influence on the other. 

To the adoption by France of a moderate and sensible 
foreign policy since the war no one has contributed more 
than Duke Decazes, and Lord Derey adequately represents 
what has now become the traditional foreign policy of 
England. Whatever may be the Ministry, it deals with 
foreign questions on the same principles and in much the 
same way. There are of course some things that one 
Ministry will do and another will not do. Within narrow 
limits each may show its own special kind of courage. The 
last Ministry had the courage to settle the Alabama diffi- 
culty by getting arbitrators to fine England, and the 
present Ministers had the courage to buy the Canal shares. 
But acts like these only betray minor differences amidst 
a general agreement. We have settled down into a 
general wish to hold our own, promote commerce, and try 
to keep things quiet among our neighbours, At first 
sight this sort of foreign policy may seem a departure 
from the old spirited policy of the Patmersron days. But 
this would be to misread the character and history of Lord 
Patwerston. He had to deal with a very different Europe 
from that in which we now live. All that England is 
anxious to see upheld was then attacked ; it is now left at 
peace, and allowed to thrive asit can. By a vigorous 
policy, by constantly showing Russia and France, and, in 
a less degree, Austria, that he was not to be bullied, 
he broke down, or at least helped to break down, a vast 
system of despotism, repression, and arrogant interference. 
England is peaceful now, because she has got what she 
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wants, and can afford not to interfere when interference 
is generally discredited. France has been imbued with a 
like spirit of moderation, partly by the calamities which 
she has suffered, and partly by the increase of good sense 
among all classes, except Socialist and Ultramontane 
fanatics. Every precedent of a difficulty being settled by 
the use of a little patience and right judgment makes it 
easier to settle other questions in a similar way as they 
arise. When, more than thirty years ago, the QuEEN paid 
her first visit to Louis Pumrpe, French patriotism grew 
excited, because it was thought that the Kine had lowered 
his country by going to meet a Sovereign who was not 
only a guest, but a lady. That even the silliest French 
journalist should trouble himself about such a matter seems 
now as impossible as that he should be unhappy about 
the customs of an African tribe. Those who love to look on 
the dark side of things are fond of questioning the boasts of 
general progress ; but it cannot be denied that the world has 
made an advance in the art of treating things sensibly. When 
we treat a matter of business with France, we simply 
wish to treat it as a matter of business, and neither give nor 
take offence. England was able to be of some use to 
France last spring at Berlin by simply dwelling on notorious 
facts, and exploding the ridiculous notion that France was 
arming for an immediate war of vengeance. We may even 
boast that we have got to that pitch of business-like good 
sense that we do not mind being laughed at when we feel 
we deserve it. The Russians have naturally beem diverted 
by Mr. DisRakx’s quaint notion of baffling them in Asia by 
giving the QueEN a new name, and, with a sense of humour 
which does them credit, they purpose, itis said, welcoming 
the adoption of the title of Empress of India by a solemn 
declaration that they quite approve of it. To patronize us 
by applauding our new engine of hostility towards them 
is a fair retort on their part, even if it is to amuse them- 
selves at our expense. 


In spite of our increasing communications with all the 
world, and of the rise of other Powers to the front rank, 
France still remains the only foreign country which really 
interests Englishmen. Every day the telegraph brings to 
London a summary of French news which equals the amount 
of English news in many provincial papers. The career 
of M. Gamserta is followed here perhaps with more atten- 
tion than that of any English statesman. A murder 
or an accident in a French department is made as much 
of here as a murder or accident in Lancashire or Wales. 
A whole host of benevolent busybodies are on the alert to 
gain the first intelligence of a French river rising above its 
usual level, and so win the hononr of calling a meeting and 
starting a subscription. The current literature of France 
has not perhaps as great an influence in England as it used to 
have; but this is not because England is not ready to under- 
go the influence, but because France does not produce 
a literature adequate for the purpose. What may be said of 
France on this head may, however, be said of other countries 
as well. The absolute dearth of youthful genius throughout 
Europe is one of the most curious features of the age. There 
is not, so far as our recollection serves, a writer anywhere 
who has made himself famous at the age at which Lord 
Byron died. We ourselves look almost exclusively to one 
or two novelists and one or two poets of old standing for 
works of imagination. All we can say is that, if France 
would but be kind enough to give us a new writer of 
genius, we should welcome him as gladly as if he 
had been born in London. On the other hand, we 
may have the satisfaction of observing that the in- 
fluence of England on France becomes every day 
more noticeable, not only in the sphere of commerce and in 
economical questions, but in the far more important sphere 
of general politics. For a long time it seemed as if all 
Frenchmen were like the Boursons, and would learn and 
forget nothing. They appeared to be able to do nothing 
except very foolish things in the sacred name of Order, or 
very foolish things in the sacred name of the 
Revolution. At last they seem to have taken a start, 
and in what may be fairly termed an English direction. 
The recent elections were the work of men who seemed 
anxious to have it understood that they were not quite so 
childish as had been supposed. It is needless to say 
that nothing more than a start has been made. The 
French are far enough still from the days of free but 
courteous discussion, and of an amiable Conservative Go- 
vernment gently following out Liberal principles. But, in 
spite of much petty injustice and of the shortsighted 
triumphs of party violence, they have, it may be pn. got 


so far on the right road that, instead of copying the mere 
forms of Parliamentary government, they have begun to 
see its real meaning, and to see that it, or whatever may 
be deemed worthy to replace it, can only rest on the desire 
of men at once to act for themselves and to make fair allow- 
ances for others. 


PETITIONS TO PARLIAMENT. 


| eet to the Houses of Parliament supply a con- 
venient text for constitutional disquisitions, because, 
like many other institutions, they survive from an earlier 
litical epoch, and are gradually passing into the stage of 
ctions. There was a time when a petition to Parliament 
was the only safe mode of expressing a wish for the redress 
of a grievance. In times of excitement public meetings 
held on the pretext of preparing petitions served the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the local strength of a party, sometimes 
not without a secondary purpose of intimidation. It is now 
more than thirty years since the House of Commons found 
it necessary to prohibit by Standing Order the debates 
which formerly arose on petitions as they were presented. 
At an earlier time the Orders in Council which practically 
suppressed neutral trade were mainly defeated by 
BrovuGuam’s pertinacity in denouncing them night after 
night in speeches in support of petitions. A practice 
which may even in BrouGHam’s time have been endurable 
was necessarily abandoned when the number of Parliamen- 
tary speakers multiplied tenfold. Frearcus O’Connor’s 
Chartist petition in 1848 was perhaps the last attempt to 
employ the old-fashioned machinery for purposes of agita- 
tion; but the form of collecting signatures, and of 
presenting a large number of petitions on the same 
subject, is still observed by the promoters of compulsory 
abstinence, of inspection of convents, of deceased wife’s 
sisters, and of many other minor projects of legislation. 
A Committee on Petitions performs the modest and useful 
function of examining all documents of the class, and of 
reporting to the House their substance, the number of 
signatures, and any special matters which may call for 
observation. From time to time petitioners cither attempt 
dull practical jokes, or take the opportunity of venting 
their passions and prejudices in violent language. It then 
becomes the duty of the Committee to call the attention of 
the Speaker, or of the House, to the impropriety ; and if 
the liberal rules of Parliament are violated, the petition, 
after attaining more than its due share of notoriety, is 
formally rejected. As might be expected, sectarian bigotry 
is one of the most fruitful sources of such infringements of 
Parliamentary order. One or two Dissenting congrega- 
tions, or perhaps impostors assuming their names, had in- 
cluded in a petition, in support of Sir T. CuamMBeErs’s inqni- 
sitorial Bill, libels on conventual establishments which 
were offensive to Roman Catholic members. Mr. NEwpE- 
GATE, who appeared to have presented the petitions, was 
unacquainted with their contents, and he believed that his 
name had been used without authority. The petitions 
were rejected, and the Speaker properly reminded members 
that it was their duty to take care that their petitions were 
conformable with the rules of the House. 

The questions which arise on the Boulogne petition are, 
if possible, of less practical importance, while they are 
perhaps more attractive to votaries of curious and useless 
political knowledge. Many of the respectable inhabitants 
of Boulogne, including the Mayor, joined with a number of 
English residents in a petition to the House of Commons 
for the elevation of the English Vice-Consulate in the town 
to the rank of a Consulate. The proposed change is 
properly within the competence of the Foreign Office, and 
it is generally not desirable that the House of Commons 
should interfere with official details. Parliament from time 
to time proposes restrictions on the cost of public esta- 
blishments, as when an ill-advised Committee twenty years 
ago caused the withdrawal of the Embassies from Vesta 
and St. Petersburg. A motion for increase of rank or 
salary, though it may not transcend the powers of the 
House of Commons, is evidently more objectionable. It 
would be highly inexpedient that public officers should look 
to Parliament for promotion or advantage. In the case of 
Boulogne the question was not whether the prayer of the 
petition should be granted, but whether the petition itself 
should be received. It is surprising that the Spzaxer, 
who is the vigilant and accurate guardian of Parliamentary 
propriety, should in the first instance have inclined to 

vour the claim of the petitioners. There is no doubt that 
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- foreigners within English jurisdiction are entitled, if they 


think fit, to petition Parliament for the removal of any 
grievances which they may suffer, or for any privileges 


‘which they may desire ; but, if aliens were to take part by 


petition or otherwise in domestic affairs, their intrusion 
would be resented and, if necessary, checked. A foreigner 
residing abroad has nothing to do with English adminis- 
tration, although he may happen to have dealings with an 
English Consulate. A still stronger objection to his claim 
to petition is that, in recognizing his pretensions, Parlia- 
ment would seem to assert rights of its own over the sub- 
jects of a foreign Government. If the citizens of Boulogne 
want anything which the English Government can_ grant, 
their regular course would be to apply to their own Govern- 
ment, which can at its discretion direct its Ambassador to 
make any representations which may be deemed advisable. 
It may be admitted that the French Government is not likely 
to express its jealousy of the conduct of the Boulogne peti- 
tioners, but matters of form ought always to be regulated 
by the strictest and sourdest principles. A precedent 
might be found for the Boulogne petition in the ancient 
practice, which existed within living memory, of appointing 
at the beginning of every Parliament certain Triers of Peti- 
tions from Gascony. When Georcs III. at the time of the 
Irish Union tacitly discontinued the claim of his predeces- 
sors to the crown of France, a remnant of the not less 
obsolete claim to the dukedom of Gascony or Aquitaine was 
still retained for a time. 


One among many reasons for rejecting the Boulogne 

tition is the inconvenience of establishing a precedent 
or reciprocity. There have been several instances of 
applications by English subjects to foreiga Governments 
for purposes which were always impertinent, and sometimes 
seditious. In 1848 Irish agitators organized deputations to 
the Provisional Government of France; and it was only in 
deference to the vigorous remonstrances of Lord PaLMErs1on 
that Lamartive, then Foreign Minister, answered with a re- 
buff Mr. Suira O’ Brien’s requests for aid against the English 
Government. The mission of members of the Peace So- 
ciety to the Emperor Nicuo.as, on the eve of the Crimean 
War, was less culpable in intention; but it was universally 
and justly disapproved. Many years afterwards a small sec- 
tion of Liverpool politicians applied directly to the Emperor 
of the Frencu with the same disregard of sound and estab- 
lished rules. It was lately stated in the House of Commons 
that three millions of American Irishmen were about to 
petition Parliament for an amnesty; but a better informed 
member explained that the petition was addressed not to 
tue English House of Commons, but to the American 
Congress. Some of the petitioners are probably sub- 
jects of the Crown resident in the United Kingdom, 
but it is not likely that Congress will hesitate 
to acknowledge their right of petition. An imprac- 
ticable request is perhaps appropriately addressed to an 
Assembly which has no power to grant it. Direct relations 
between English subjects and foreign Governments have 
always been discouraged. No Englishman can properly 
accept a foreign order without leave of the Crown, and 
permission to wear foreign decorations is rarely accorded to 
civilians. A petition to the House of Commons may be 
considered to be by one degree more serious and practical 
than a riband and a star. 

The characteristic tenacity of English customs will pro- 
baoly long prevent Parliamentary petitions from falling 
into desuetude, but the effect which they were formerly 
intended to produce is now attained by means more con- 
sistent with modern habits. Newspapers, in addition to 
many other functions, serve to some extent the purpose of 
petitions, by presenting to Parliament both the opinions 
aud the arguments of different political parties. Letters of 
constituents to their members probably receive more atten- 
tion than petitions transmitted for presentation, especially 
when they require an answer. The return of a member 
tv support the Government or the Opposition is equivalent 
to a petition by the majority of electors for the mea- 
sures which are respectively proposed by one or 
the other party. A vote, and the reasons for which it is 
given, have the advantage of not being submitted to the 
censorship either of the Committee on Petitions or of the 
Speaker. The Newpecare petitioners are at liberty to 
vote for any candidate, if they can find him, who professes 
to believe in the scandalous figments of their prurient 
imaginations, The inhabitants of Boulogne are unfortu- 
nately not in a position to vote for English members; but 
they must console themselves with their contribution to 


the ranks of their own Senate and Chamber of Deputies, 
On the present occasion they have had the opportunity of 
calling the attention of the House of Commons to their 
urgent need of an English Consul. Frenchmen are too 
patriotic not to admit the force of the objection which 
has been raised to the interference of foreigners with the 
public affairs of an independent State. It is only in a 
figurative and inaccurate phrase that Boulogne, or any 
other French town, is called an English colony. As 
THackerRaY said, an untravelled Englishman who wishes 
to be impressed by the contrast of foreign countries with 
his own ought to land at Boulogne or Calais, and then 
come straight home. He will in a few hours have seen a 
community which is different from Englishmen in looks, 
in language, and in modes of thought; and which cannot 
even petition the House of Commons. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 


y lap Chamber of Deputies has sat for a month and has 

annulled fifteen elections. The majority are probably 
of opinion that this is not an unprofitable use to put their 
time to. Most of these fifteen vacancies will be filled up 
by men of sounder Republican views than the deputies 
who have been unseated, and the majority, which already 
has very sufficient power in the Chamber, will have it more 
abundantly. Of course there is nothing to be said for this 
mode of deciding disputed elections. It makes a question 
which should turn entirely upon comparison of evidence, turn 
entirely upon a comparison of party strength. But, given 
that the system exists, tis particular instance of its exercise 
has perhaps caused more outcry than it fairly deserves. 
M. Burret made no secret of his determination to manage 
the elections ; and when u'ter all his management they went 
against him, it was not surprising that the victorious 
party should scrutinize pretty severely the manner in 
which he had carried out his resolution. No doubt the 
fact that a Bonapartist or a Royalist had been returned 
was the indication of irregularity that first seized on their 
attention. But among the fifteen elections which have 
been annulled on the plea of official pressure, there are pro- 
bably none in which official pressure was not freely exercised. 
It is always difficult to say which of two parties should make 
the first step towards nending their ways, but in the present 
case it would have been hardly reasonable to expect the Re- 
publicans to set the example. They had suffered too long 
under M. Burret’s rule not to have many grudges to 
gratify when they found themselves in power. And among 
all their grounds of quarrel with him none had been so 
bitter and persistent as his control of the municipalities. 
He had been implored to relax his hold on them betore the 
elections, and he had as good as replied that it was only 
for the sake of the elections that he cared about the politics 
of a Mayor. There is a special pleasure doubtless in 
making M. Burrer see that even in the few places 
where his plan succeeded it only succeeded for a month. 
The opportunity for the Republicans to show that they are 
better than their adversaries will come when the verifica- 
tion of powers has been completed. If the Government 
are well advised, they will scrupulously abstain from exert- 
ing any pressure on the elections which must be held to 
fill the vacant seats. One side or the other must set the 
example in this respect, if any real improvement is to be 
effected, and it is plainly the party in power who have the 
ability, and ought to have the will, to make a beginning. 
M. Gambetta will be doing a better service to the State if 
he keeps a close watch on the doings of the Administration as 
regards the elections than if he devotes his whole strength 
to out-manceuvring the priests. So far as the clergy pass 
beyond the region of strictly spiritual influence, they pro- 
bably do more good than harm to the Republic. Every 
instance of resort to unlawful means of returning a 
Legitimist or an Ultramontane is an implied admission 
that their candidate would have been defeated if only 
lawful means had been employed. When the illegality is 
on the side of Republican administration this argument 
can be employed with still more damaging force. 

M. Ricarp is about to make a further change in the com- 
position of his official staff. When this has been accom- 
plished, something like five-and-twenty prefects will have 
been dismissed, besides a still larger number who will have 
been sent to turn over a new leaf ina new department. It is 
greatly to be regretted that the Government did not feel 
itself strong enough to dispense with this display of Re- 
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publican virtue. France might well have been spared the 


| intention, it has signally failed. M. Ricann’s speech has: 


additional element of demoralization which the practice of made it clear that the Government will under no circum- 


dividing the spoils must inevitably introduce. It is strange 
that M. Gamperra, in deference to whom these changes 
may be supposed to have been made, should not see how 
immensely the power of an unpopular Government is in- 
creased by the practice of dismissing what in England is 
known as the permanent staff at every change of Ministry. 
A really popular Government does not need, and conse- 
quently does not profit by, these accidental supports ; 
but to an unpopular Government the fact that its sub- 
ordinates know that their interests are indissolubly associ- 
ated with those of the Administration is a very great 
source of strength. If the principle is rigidly carried 
out, the additional votes that its application secures count 
for something, and the influence that an official is likely 
to exercise when he is working for his own interest as well 
as for that of his employers will be of a more searching and 
effectual, and, at the same time, of a less easily detected, 
kind than that which he exercises when he is merely acting 
in obedience to orders. Itis true, of course, that at present 
only a few specially obnoxious prefects and sub-prefects 
have been removed, but the system is one which can 
hardly fail to be applied universally if it is once accepted 
as applicable to the higher ranks of the service. The same 
desire to make a change of Ministry felt which now 
animates the Republican party at Versailles will extend 
itself to the Republicans in every commune, and the 
Government will find it difficult to resist the pressure 
brought to bear upon them by their local supporters to 
give them the chance of an appointment. 


M. Ricarp and M. Raout Duvat have exchanged thrusts 
in the Chamber, with the result of greatly delighting the 
Left, and very much shocking those who expect Parlia- 
mentary business in France to be carried on with as much 
calmness as in England. The Report of the Amnesty 
Committee was presented on Tuesday, and the Government 
proposed to adjourn the discussion of it till after the Easter 
holidays. The Bonapartists insisted that it ought to be 
taken at once, and upon this motion M. Raou, Duvat made 
a speech, the principal object of which seems to have been 
to extend the patronage of the Bonapartists to the Govern- 
ment, with the view probably of damaging them in the 
eyes of the Left. You and your Republic, he said in 
effect, are on your trial. If you behave well we shall 
not oppose you; we may even in time come to give 
you active support. The Muivisrer of the Iyrerior rightly 
enough saw in this an intimation that the Bonapartists 
weuld be ready under certain circumstances to withdraw 
their claims in favour of the Republican Government, 
and he was equally assured that to allow this offer 
to pass unnoticed would be to sow the seeds of discord 
between the Republican Government aud the Republican 
party. Accordingly he interrupted M. DuvaL with the 
words, which promise to become famous, “ Les partis 
“‘ déchus n’ont pas 4 abdiquer.” ‘Thank you for nothing; 
an offer to abdicate can only be in place when the sove- 
reign is stillon the throne. After he has been deposed he 
has no longer any power to give away. He cannot take 
off with his own hand the crown which has been snatched 
from his head by others. This is now the position of the 
Bonapartists. Napoteon ITI. was deposed by a vote of the 
Assembly, and the Empire had fallen still earlier. It will 
be time enough for the friends of lis son to talk of abdi- 
cating in favour of the Republic when they have something 
to hand over to their successors. The Republic exists 
in virtue of the national vote, not by the sufferance or 
support of a deposed party. M. Duvat said truly enough 
that he was not accustomed to hear this language from the 
lips of a Minister ; and it has been objected that, in using it, 
M. Ricarp rejected allies who might hereaiter have been 
useful to him, and intensified divisions which it would have 
been better to heal. This notion of French parties making 
peace all round and promising to dwell together in unity 
for evermore may be a pretty theory, but for a long time 
to come it can be nothing more than a pretty theory. The 
Bonapartists may talk of abdicating, but we may be quite 
sure that nothing is farther from their thoughts. Their 
desire has probably been to associaie themselves with the 
Ministry, in the hope that the Left, disgusted at the Impe- 
rialist leanings of the nominally Republican Government, 
would break out into some open manifestations of dissatis- 
faction, and enable the Bonapartists to draw the moral that 
the Republican party is not sufficiently homogeneous to have 
tie conduct of affairs entrusted to it. If this was M. Duvat’s 


_ stances look for support to the Bonapartists, and the cheers 
with which M. Duvat’s speech was received by the Right 
seem to show that the Conservative Opposition is content 
to bear a distinctly Imperialist character. Nothing could 
be better for the Ministry than both these results. The 
discontent of the advanced Republicans will be greatiy 
modified by the discovery that there is no secret alliance 
between the Cabinet and the Bonapartists, and they may 
be proportionately less exacting in their demands for proof 
of genuinely Republican dispositions on the part of indi- 
vidual Ministers. The country will see that the choice 
which there was supposed to be between the Republic and 
some undefined form of Conservatism is no longer open, 


-and that the only Government that can replace the 


Republic is the Government of Napoteon IV. 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE. 


ie is to be hoped that any indiscretions into which Mr. 
ANDERSON may have fallen in bringing the case of the 
Alberta before the House of Commons will not be allowed 
to prejudice the consideration of what is undoubtedly a 
very serious question. There can be no justification for 
introducing the name of the QUEEN on one side or on the 


| other; and the best way of dealing with the subject is, in 


fact, to regard it as simply an ordinary case of runni 

down at sea. The singular course which the Admiralty 
bas chosen to adopt makes it difficult to ascertain the exact 
position of the question. It is known that there has been 
a private inquiry into the circumstances of the disaster ; 
that this inquiry resulted in what amounted to a verdict 
against Captain WetcH; and that the Admiralty has 
accordingly reprimanded that officer. The evidence, how- 
ever, on which this decision is based is withheld; nor 
is it known what is the nature of the reprimand which has 
been bestowed on Captain Wetcu. It is possible that the 
Admiralty, having thus passed sentence, cannot con- 
veniently re-open the question and order a court-martial, 
though the First Lorp says that, if Captain Wetcu asks 
for one, he can have it; but, even on this assumption, 
it cannot be admitted that there is nothing more to 
be done, and that the question is finally closed. It is 
clear that there is a primd facie case of manslaughter 
against one, if not both, of the commanders of the 
Alberta, and no one can doubt that, under ordinary 
circumstances, these officers would before this have had 
to answer a criminal charge. Whatever excuse there 
may have been for delaying this step for a time, there 
is none now. It cannot be pretended that in such a case 
the authority of the Admiralty excludes or overrides the 
jurisdiction of the criminal tribunals, or that the circum- 
stance of an officer being connected with a Royal yacht 
places him beyond the reach of the law. The case of the 
Alberta and Mistletoe is, in fact, very similar to thatof the 
Franconia and the Strathclyde. In both cases a vessel in 
broad daylight blindly runs down another vessel. Yet, 
while the Captain of the Franconia is at the present moment 
in prison awaiting sentence, the officers who were con- 
cerned in the other disaster are exempted even from trial. 
It is true that the offence of the Captain of the 
Francona was aggravated by his cowardly desertion of his 
victims, and that nothing could have been more gallant 
than the conduct of those on board the Alberta in this re- 
spect. This, however, does not affect the question whether 
the commauders of the latter should be screened from a crim- 
inal prosecution. It is absurd to suppose that the publie will 
accept the result of a private inquiry as a satisfactory settle- 
ment of such a question. Nor indeedgis it euough that we 
should know the evidence on which the Admiralty has 
acted ; it is indispensable to the proper ad ministration of jus- 
tice in such a case that there should be a full and open judicial 
investigation. It is all very well to say that substantial 
justice bas been done, and that there is no need to rake up 
unpleasant facts. But the public has at present no means 
of judging whether the justice is substantial or unsub- 
stantial. It may perhaps be argued that it is not 
the business of the Admiralty to go beyond its own juris- 
diction in dealing with officers; but it is at any rate the 
duty of the Government to see that the law is equally 
enforced in all cases, without respect of persons. As {ar 
as the public has any evidence before it, a mere reprimand 
is a very inadequate punishment for such misconduct as 
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that imputed to Captain Wetcu by his own official superiors, 
and it is necessary to protest «gainst an evil precedent. 

All that Mr. Warp Honr could say in defence of his 
course in this matter was that it is usual to have con- 
fidential inquiries for the benefit of the authorities ; but he 
apparently overlooked the fact that the only object of these 
inquiries is to guide the authorities as to whether further 

ings shall be taken, and that they “_— not to be 
used as a substitute for such proceedings. For instance, 
it may have been reasonable enough that a private court 
should inquire into the question of personal responsibility 
as regards the command of the Alberta ; and if it advised 
that Captain Wetcu, and not Prince LeinINcEN, was re- 
sponsible, the Admiralty can hardly be blamed for acting 
on that opinion. But when the court farther decided that 
Captain Wetcu was not only responsible, but to blame, it 
was plainly the duty of the Admiralty to send him before 
a court-martial at the earliest opportunity. It must be 
evident to everybody except Mr. Warn Hont that private 
inquiries for the purpose of providing the authorities with 
confidential advice do not answer the same purpose as the 
regular processes of judicial inquiry. Yet this is an halluci- 
nation which has dangerously pervaded Mr. Hunt's ad- 
ministration of naval affairs. It is not only in this 
one case that he has assumed the right of exercising 
the functions of judge on private information, and disre- 
garding the usual formalities observed on such occa- 
sions. The truth is that Mr. Hunt has systematically 
quashed all public inquiries since he has been at the Ad- 
miralty. We have from time to time called attention to his 
extraordinary proceedings in this respect, and Mr. GoscHen 
on Monday summed them up very clearly. Mr. Goscuen, 
indeed, as a former First Lord, is somewhat tender to his 
successor. He thinks that Mr. Hunt was justified in over- 
riding the judgment of the court-martial in the Vanguard 
case; but here again Mr. Hunt acted on private evidence, 
without waiting for or permitting further inquiry by the 
same or by another court-martial. Again, when an accident 
happened to the Iron Duke, after a misleading official com- 
munication had been published to throw dust in the eyes 
of the public, the matter was remitted to a private court 
of inquiry, and to this day nobody knows exactly who was 
to blame, or whether any one was punished for a scandalous 
oversight which might, under other circumstances, have 
led to the loss of a second ironclad. Soon after, the 
running down of a Norwegian bark by the Monarch was 
hushed up in a similar way; and Mr. Hunt now wishes 
to apply his favourite process to the case of the Alberta. 
It is obvious that if this sort of thing is tolerated, it 
will gradually harden into a system, and the navy will 
find itself in the hands of a despot who condemns or 
acquits entirely at his own personal discretion, and 
on the strength of secret information. It does not re- 
quire much consideration to see that this is a very serious 
innovation, and equally injurious to the service and to 
the public interests. It is, in fact, Imperialism in its 
worst form. Hitherto the impartiality of judicial ad- 
ministration in the navy has been secured by open 
courts-martial in all important ca-es; but according to 
Mr. Hunt's system questions of tue gravest character, 
going to the very roots of discipline und affecting the effi- 
ciency and loyalty of the service, are disposed of by secret 
and mysterious processes which render any check or super- 
vision impossible. 

The most impressive speech in the debate was that of 
Admiral Ecertoy, who spoke with the authority of a prac- 
tical sailor, and no doubt expressed the fecling of the main 
body of his profession. He said he could not sit quietly 
and allow the extraordinary theories in regard to responsi- 
bility which had been placed before the House to pass un- 
challenged. In his opinion the principle on which Prince 
LEININGEN was released from responsibility would involve 
an entire change in the instructious given to naval officers, 
and it was unfair both to the Prince and Captain Wetcu 
that they should not have had an opportunity of defend- 
ing themselves before a court-martial. The state of things 
on board the Alberta, as far as the published evidence goes, 
was certainly remarkable. There was no look-out what- 
ever in the bows of the Royal yacht. Prince Lery- 
INGEN and Captain WeLcH were both on the steering- 
bridge, each fancying he was looking out, though neither 
saw the danger of the Mistletoe till the quartermaster roused 
the Captain by a slap on the back to a sense of his 
position ; and then both the Price and the Captain rushed 
over to the telegraph bell, and, as the Prince himself 


admits, came into personal collision over the handle of the 
instrument. It should be added that the view from the 
bridge is obstructed by the funnel and the shelter-house, 
and that it was open to any members of the Royal suite— 
even, it is said, ladies—for gossiping purposes. If loyalty 
has to be appealed to on such a subject, it ought to excite 
strong indignation that the life of the Queen should have 
been endangered in this almost incredibly reckless manner. 
Instead of extra precautions being taken, the most or- 
dinary precautions appear to have been neglected. Most 
people will share Admiral Ecerroy’s regret that some 
further steps have not been taken to vindicate public 
justice in this case; but it may be hoped that it is not yet 
too late to bring the Admiralty to its senses. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AT MELBOURNE. 


J ee recent struggle in the Parliament of Victoria 
shows that our Australian fellow-subjects would be 
fally able to hold their own against the stoutest combatants 
in the United States Congress. The unsuccessful attempt 
of Mr. Berry to stop the supplies, and the successful 
counter-attempt of Sir James M‘Cuttocn to silence the 
minority, are quite worthy of the days when “Old Taap 
“‘STEEvENS” gave the tone to debate at Washington. Where 
so much political passion has been evoked, it is painful not 
to be able to sympathize unreservedly with either party. 
The only way in which spectators can share the rapture of 
the strife is by heartily espousing one side or the other; 
and if there is anybody in this country who can bring him- 
self to feel that great issues hang on the success of the 
Ministry or of the leader of Opposition, he may be con- 
gratulated on the stirring sensations which the account of 
the conflict will excite in him. Most reasonable English- 
men, however, will see almost equal cause for regret in the 
discreditable tactics of the Opposition and in the high- 
handed measure by which these tactics have been defeated. 
Mr. Berry is probably one of those politicians who care 
nothing for Parliamentary institutions except in so 
far as they can be made to serve their own purposes. 
Had he been anything better he would have withdrawn his 
opposition to the voting of supplies rather than allow so 
dangerous an expedient as the cléture to be introduced 
into Victoria. It was evident that the Ministerial 
majority was large enough to carry Sir James M‘Cuttocn’s 
Resolution ; and if Mr. Berry had really valued freedom of 
debate, he would not have left it to sustain a check which, 
whatever assurances the Minister may give to the contrary, 
admits of being repeated whenever a majority feels un- 
able to answer, or is irritated at failing to convince, an ob- 
stinate minority. Possibly Mr. Berry foresees a time 
coming when the weapon which Sir James M‘Cuttocu 
has now forged may be used with equal etfect to silence the 
present majority. Mr. Berry’s “ policy” is apparently 
summed up in a system of taxation which shall redress, as 
far as fiscal expedients can do it, the inequality between 
rich and poor; and some of the recent elections seem to 
show that this policy has’ a large number of supporters 
in the colony. Should it triumph at the next general 
election, Mr. Berry will probably be quite as eager to put 
down the factious opposition of those who have something 
to lose as Sir James M‘Cutiocn has been to put down the 
factions opposition of those who have everything to 
ain, 

The immediate cause of this singular conflict was the 
proposal of the Ministry to impose an Income-tax, instead 
of supplying the deficiency in the revenue and gratifying 
the popular desire for Protection by further additions to 
the Customs duties. The Opposition insisted that a scheme 
of this startling kind ought not to be adopted without an 
appeal to the electors, even though the Government might 
happen to command a majority. In fact, Mr. Berry's 
contention is that the Legislative Assembly no longer 
represents its constituents. It is plain that, if a majority 
could use this plea whenever they are outnumbered in a 
division, the conduct of public business would become im- 
possible. Dissolution would follow upon dissolution with 
no longer interval between them than such as sufficed for 
the discovery of some colourable plea that the opinion of 
the electors had changed since the last contest. If the 
members do not reproduce with sufficient rapidity the 
variations of those whom they represent, there is no help 
for it but to wait until the Assembly has come to an end, 
whether by accident or by efflux of time. Mr. Berry is 
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not of this opinion, and when it appeared that a Minister with 
a powerful majority behind him was not disposed to give the 
Opposition a gratuitous chance of displacing him, the 
Opposition delayed by every device known to small Parlia- 
mentary tacticians the passing of any votes in Supply. 
The Government officials remained unpaid for a fortnight, 
and the date at which they would once more touch their 
salaries seemed to depend upon the physical endurance of 
Mr. Berry and some twenty members of the Legislative 
Assembly. Under this strain the patience of the majority 
at last broke down, and Sir James M‘Cuttocsa introduced 
a Resolution providing that when any motion has been 
moved, either in the House or in Committee, a Resolution 
“that the motion be now put” may be proposed without 
notice, and that thereupon such Resolution shall be put 
forthwith without amendment or debate, and no other 
motion shall be made or question of order raised until such 
Resolution has been disposed of. If the Resolution be car- 
ried, the motion to which it relates shall immediately be 
put without further debate or question or order. For the 
purposes of the Resolution each clause or schedule of a Bill 
is in Committee to be treated as a separate motion. It 
will be seen that the powers which this Resolution 
places in the hands of a majority are of the most com- 
prehensive kind. There is no sort of Bill to which it does 
not extend, and no stage of a Bill at which it may not 
be applied. Henceforth there will be freedom of speech 
in the Victorian Legislature for the majority, and for the 
majority alone. Whenever a majority grows weary of what 
it considers fruitless argument, it will be tempted to in- 
voke the Resolution, and majorities sometimes consider ar- 
guments fruitless as soon as they have failed to answer 
them. Itis true that Sir James M‘Cuntocn has assured 
the Legislative Assembly that the Resolution will only be 
resorted to to check factious resistance, and that he has no 
intention of appealing to it for the purpose of interfering 
with legitimate debate. But who is to determine when 
the invisible boundary between legitimate debate and 
factious resistance has been passed? Even in quiet times 
in England parties have greatly differed upon this point. 
The very moderate opposition that has been offered to the 
Royal Titles Bill has been called factious by Ministerial 
newspapers ; and, to go no farther back than last Session, 
the trouble that the Government came to about the Merchant 
Shipping Bill was set down by their supporters to factiousness 
taking the comparatively mild form of a profusion of Op- 
position amendments. en a majority is strong, it more 
easily gets irritated at the obstinacy of its opponents; 
when a majority is weak, it is naturally more anxious not 
to give its opponents the advantage that the chapter of 
accidents may have in store for them; and either way the 
temptation to put an end to debate will be likely to have 
great force. 


It may be contended that, weighty as the arguments 
against the cléture may be, they must all yield to the para. 
mount plea of necessity. In the present case, for example, 
it had become impossible for the Government to go on 
unless some check could be placed on the recklessness of 
the minority, and nothing short of the Resolution actually 
adopted would have had the requisite coercive force. To 
this it may be answered that, if an Opposition of the kind 
led by Mr. Berry does not represent a preponderance of 
opinion among the electors, its very extravagance is sure 
to work its defeat. Supposing that Sir Jamzs M‘Cuniocn, 
instead of proposing his Resolution, had appealed to the 
constituencies to judge between him and the politicians 
who were refusing supplies and preventing the transaction 
of public business, it is true that Mr, Berry would have 
gained a momentary triumph, since a dissolution was the 
end for which he was professedly working. But this 
triumph would have been exceedingly shortlived if his 
demand for a dissolution was not supported by a majority of 
the electors. The constituencies would have resented the 
needless trouble of a general election, and the return of a 
still smaller minority pledged to follow Mr. Berry’s 
lead would have shown unmistakably that he had 
mistaken the road to popularity. Supposing, on the 
other hand, that the results of the election had shown that 
Mr. Berry had read the signs of public feeling aright, and 
that Sir James M‘Cuttocu is holding office against the 
wishes of the electors, what harm would.have been done 
by the discovery ? If the financial policy of the Government 
is unpopular, the fact cannot long be concealed ; and, much 
as the economical heresies of the Opposition are to be 
regretted, they are not likely to be converted from them 


through being kept out of office by the devices of an acci- 

dental majority. Probably it was the knowledge that a 

dissolution would not be granted that made Mr. Berry so 

eager in demanding it. The prospect of having to make 

good his diagnosis of the constituencies at a general elec- 

— might have been the most effectual way of silencing 
im, 


GREEK IN THE TENTH CENTURY. 


\ K JE have before now had occasion to appeal to the light which 
is thrown on the history of Greek pronunciation by that 
happy whim of Liudprand which led him to interlard his Latin 
with Greek words written both in Greek and in Latin characters. 
If we could conceive such a thing as a Byzantine spelling bee, it 
is certain that the Bishop of Cremona would have been speedily 
“ruled out.” But this only shows how needful it is to allow a 
little license in such matters. If Liudprand had spelled all his 
Greek words right, he might have stood higher among Byzantine 
scholars in his own day ; but it is the fact that he spelled most of 
them wrong which makes him of such special value tous. He 
spelled his words wrong; but he spelled them so as to make the 
same sound, according to the present Greek pronunciation. There- 
fore the present Greek pronunciation was in use in the tenth cen- 
tury. Q.E.D. But let not the Fonetic Nuz claim Liudprand as 
one of the prophets of its system. It was well that Liudprand 
-_ his Greek phonetically; but, if everybody had spelled 
reek te we could never have understood the value of 
his evidence. It is not, however, about Liudprand, or about the 
sound of Greek in the tenth century, that we wish to s now, 
but rather about the tongue itself which Liudprand set hi to 
A little reading of Constantine Porphyrogenitus will sug- 

gest, besides other points for reflection, one or two rather unex- 
ted analogies and contrasts with the history of our own 


It has often been pointed out that the great phenomenon in 
the history of the Greek language is one which the classical purist 
never finds out. He talks about Attic purity, but he has no idea 
of the wonderful triumph of the Attic dialect which he talks 
about. In a wider view of the history of language, people have 
been writing Attic, never mind whether pure or not, for at least 
two thousand one hundred years, while they have been talking 
something else. Xenophon wrote as he spoke; Polybios did not ; 
and from Polybios the same state of things has gone on till now. 
An Treland scholar might very likely cry out at the Greek of the 
Imperial geographer ; but history cannot always listen to Ireland 
scholars; and history must claim the Greek of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus as Attic. We do not say that he never departs from 
the orthodox forms of words or the orthodox turns of grammar, 
as they were understood twelve hundred years before his time. 
But it is wonderfully seldom that he does so; it is quite certain 
that he never means to do so. The great Attic writers set the 
standard of Greek prose for all later ages. Historically the xow) 
didXexros is Attic ; so is the Greek of Byzantium; so is the literary 
Greek of to-day. No one 4 ge that the learned Emperor 
spoke as he wrote. No doubt he spoke the natural Greek of his 
time, very un-Attic indeed. But then Polybios did so also. 

But while, with a very few exceptions now and then, the 
grammar and the forms of words in the Imperial pages would 
satisfy any reasonable standard of Hellenism, the vocabulary tells 
another story. If there be a sect with regard to Greek answering 
to the sect which says that “ episcopus” and “ imperialis ” are not 
to be used in Latin, such a sect would find plenty of words to 
shriek at. We open the book at a shot, and find how the 
Patzinaks modAdkis mpadevovot thy ‘Paciav xai ixavas airip 
mapaBdarrovet Avpaivovra. Some indeed may be inclined ts 
think well of a people who clearly did some mischief to the 
Russians, however barbarous may be the language in which their 
doings are recorded. But mpadevovor—with many it would go 
against the grain to describe the taking of Kertch or Sebasto 
by such a word. Why should Constantine have used so horri 
a word, when he might have said dyovat cai pépovar, or half-a- 
dozen other phrases that would have passed muster on the Pnyx ? 
The answer is plain; he talks about mpa:devoucr, and endless other 
words of the same kind, because he was 6 év Xpiot Bacwei 
aiwvia ‘Popaiwy. The tongue of the Emperor of the 
Romans is not without an element drawn from the elder Rome. 
We turn his pages, and we light on Latin word after Latin word, 
all of them having that odd look which Latin words in Greek 
letters always have. The history, the nature, and the extent of 
this Latin element in Byzantine Greek is the point to which we 
now want to call attention. 

First of all, it must be remembered that Greek was, and is, a 
living tongue, and not, as those fancy who end their Greek history 
with the sacrifice of Tissaphernes, a dead one. As such, it 
could not help in the tenth century, and it cannot help now, 
taking in words from other languages. It did so in the fifth and 
fourth centuries the other way; for Xenophon talks about rapddewos 
and carpazns,as Herodotus before him had talked about rapacdyyns. 
So in an Empire which had more than enough to do with Saracens 
at one end and Slaves at another, it is not wonderful if we find 
afew Arabic and Slavonic words to express Arabic and Slavonic 
titles or offices. Very odd some of them look in their Greek dress. 
Things which are now going on may make Bo¢Bodos clear to any 
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one who remembers the identity of bibere and vivere, and a little 


| 
thought will teach us to see the Commander of the Faithful in | 
the dyepovurys, and some lowlier commander in the dunpas. But 
this is only as we ourselves talk of Emirs and Ameers, spelling 
them differently according to the parts of the world in which we 
find them; it is only «s we have long talked of the Shah and the 
Sultan, and as we have latterly taken to talk of the Khedive. A 
few barbarian intruders like these do not seriously affect the | 
vocabulary of any language. But in Constantine's Greek there is | 
a foreign element of quite another kind, one which does seriously | 
affect the vocabulary, one which supplies some instructive 
analogies and contrasts to the history of our own tongue. | 
‘fhe Imperial payes bristle with Latin words. We soon light | 
on papiria, mpaida, mépra, maxra, payiotpos, 
KoppépKioy, payrTparos, 6aTuipws, oTpdrwp, peyeor, and KovStxov- | 
Aapia. All these easily explain themselves, and doexpiris pro- | 
claims itself, alter a moment's thought, to be a secretts. Perhaps, | 
when a man is taken trav Beyhov Tod SodASavov, it may need a 
*Evopdives is more | 
difficult again, but the sense will presently show that what is 
meant is in ordine. Aopeortixos, marpixtos, and the like will be 
familiar to many who have not got on so far as the tenth century. 
And any man who wishes to dispute about Emperors and Kings, 
and who does not wish to sink to the level of present and late 
Prime Ministers and Lord Chancellors, may be supposed to have 
learned something of the great controversy about BaowWet’s and 
png. But even this hardly prepares one for 7d pnydrov “IraXias 
for ta for the Lombard principalities in 
Southern Italy. Kaorpov, we need not say, our chester, appears in 
almost every page, and it sometimes takes the diminutive form 

Thus far all the words are what we fancy that even a purist 
would acknowledge as classical, whatever he might say to their 
forms and uses. Lut dooodrov for an army, and the adverb 
pocoarnxas formed irom it, might puzzle him. jut, from the fossa 
which surrounded the Roman camp, fossatum came to mean, first 
the camp itself, and then the army, and the word is used in that 
seuse in Latin of the fifth century. So @Aduovda, Bavda, xa8ad- 
Aixevewv in the sense of caballicare or chévaucher are all words which 
some might be inclined to call barbarian ; Bdvéa indeed is most likely | 
actually Teutonic ; but they have all got into the living Greek from 
the living Latin which took them in. Both classical and later 
words became so thoroughly at home that they could be put to use in 
forming Greek compounds, and we get rovpydpyns and idioxa- 


Now all these things have a grotesque look. All Western things 
in Greek letters have. It has a grotesque look even tosee Western 
Kings and Emperors in the Greek dress. We are used to them in 
every variety of Latin, Teutonic, and Romance, but the Greek 
dress does not sit easily on them. It has a queer look when we 
read that certain unbaptized Croatians—far away, be it remarked, 
from those bearers oi the name who are now subjects of Hungary 
and Turkey—imcxewra “Qra peydd@ pyyi Spayyias ris Kal 


Zafias. Lut get over the grotesqueness, and the whole thing is a 
most instructive piece of history. Latin words began to cree 
into Greek to express purely Roman things, as soon as Greeks ro 
Romans had much to do with one another. We see it in the New 
Testament; we see it in all the Greek writers under the Roman 
Empire. They translated when they could; they often adopt with 
an apology; but they could not wholly keep out the Latin element. 
Here and there a technical word would force its way in. All that 
we have been going through is the same process carried much 
further. But it is most instructive to see how far the process 
went, and at what point it stopped. We may safely say that the 
Latin words, thick as they are on the ground, are all more or less 
technical. ‘They all belong to certain ranzes of ideas, almost all 
official and chiefly military. The ordinary vocabulary is not 
mixed. That keeps its Hellenic purity very little touched, and 
when it is touched, it is not from Latin or from the West at all. 
Constantine says dompos for Aevxds; he does not say dASos or 

t The cause of the whole phenomenon is very simple. 
Latin was for some ages the official language of the Eastern Km- 
pire, no less than of the Western. But it was neither the popular, 
nor the literary, nor the fashionable language. Greek was all 
those three. Greek displaced Latin as the official language ; but 
in so doing it took in a crowd of official Latin words. One may | 
aay that the whole official language is non-Hellenic; if not Latin, 
it isnot Greek. But there was nothing in all this to touch the 
ordimary vocabulary. Men went on ing the natural Greek of | 
the time, writing the literary Greek of a past age, using the Greek — 
en of a present or past time. But, in writing on an 
efficial subject, it was to use the Latin official words 
which had no Greek equivalents. 

Here is both an analogy and a contrast with the history of our 
own tongue. The French infusion into English answers ina certain 
measure to the Latin infusion into Greek. But it does not answer 
exactly, because the historical circumstances of the two cases do 
not answer exactly. We have taken many official terms from 
French, but we have also — many English official terms. The | 
Sheriff meets the Judge, and the Earl's wife is the Countess. But we | 
have also borrowed crowds of words which are not official. In 
the Eastern Empire, as we said, while Latin was the official speech, 
Greek was the — the literary, and the fashionable speech. 
When French and English were struggling in England, English was | 
neither the literary nor the fashionable speech, but it was the | 
popular speech, and French was not the exclusive official speech. | 


The Norman Kings, as distinguished from the Angevin, did 
not use French, but always either Latin or English, as the 
official language. Thus, the names of offices and the like 
sometimes remained English, sometimes became Latin, according to 
no very certain rule. Here is the difference between the two 
cases, a difference again springing from earlier causes. Politically 
the Eastern Empire was simply Roman; it had no Greek political 
traditions whatever. The Roman Emperor moved his capital to a 
Greek city, and so brought himself within the reach of Greek in- 
fluences ; but there was no political succession from the Greek, 
Hence the official language was wholly Latin, In England, 
though the French-speaking King came in by conquest, yet he 
claimed to conie in by a lawful right; all the English political 
traditions, and with them many English official names, lived on. 
The official speech of England was therefore never so purely 
French as the official speech of Constantinople was Latin ; but, on 
the other hand, as French became the fashionable tongue in Eng- 
land, a great French infusion found its way into the general voca- 
bulary of English, while searcely any Latin found its way into the 
general vocabulary of Byzantine Greek. 

It would almost seem that Constantine himself did not under- 
stand Latin. At least his notices of language are of the oddest 
kind. We mentioned one some time ago, when speaking of 
Ragusa, Aéyerar ‘Pwpaiori 6 xpnuvds where ‘Pwpaiori may 
perhaps mean Romate, vulgar Greek. So when he says ioréov 
Gre paotpoundns épunve TH ‘Popaiwy duadexr@ Tov 
otparod, the word ¢punveverae must be taken backwards to mean 
that paorpoundns (mister militum) is a Latin word. That this 
is the meaning of 1 ‘Popaiwv diddexros appears from his wonderful 
account of Zara, and from his saying, strange as the etymology is, 
that SépBro. rH “Pwpuaiwy 
Yet elsewhere he tells us [ayavot ty t&v TAdBov diadexr 
éppnvevovra. Yet surely paganus is Latin, if anything 
is. Directly after Trav ‘Popaiwv 
*Apévra xadeira. But what did he call the tongue in which he 
wrote? The Slaves in Peloponnesos had Tpacxoi to their neigh- 
bours. The Mainotes, he distinctly says, are not Slaves. They 
are Romans; but, because they remained Pagans till the days of 
the first Basil, men called them “EAAnves. tijs yeveas Tav 
madawrépov ‘Papaiwy, oi Kal péxpt Tod viv mapa 
"EAnves mpocayopevovra bur rd Tois mpomadawis xpdvors 
eldwAoddrpas Kai Kara Tovs mahawods 
"EAnvas. The Eleutherolakones were thus called Hellénes for 
this odd reason, which speaks volumes as to the changes in the 
use of Latin names. What were the men of Lakedaimonia itself? 
Romans, Slaves, or what? Clearly not Hellénes, if they were 
baptized. 


FURNISHING. 


it appears probable that a few years hence we may see a strong 
reaction of taste in favour of extreme simplicity which will 
influence both dress and furniture. Materials will naturally be 
more costly and magnificent, but these qualities will no longer be 
found in mere trimmings. So many people have been bitten with 
the present madness for decoration—people, for the most part, who 
have never paused to think what decoration is—that those who 
have innate good taste, or who have studied ornament on rational 
grounds, will presently flee in disgust to whitewashed walls and 
dimity curtains. Such sensitive spirits deserve sympathy. They 
have been sorely tried. The man cursed with natural or acquired taste 
walks through the valley of this world as through a place of torture 
and humiliation. His best feelings are made scourges wherewithal 
to torment him. After preaching for years the mission of art in 
the regeneration of the uncivilized, he finds all his pet theories 
turned against him. He may love Japanese screens where any 
screens are required, but he might be roasted alive in a friend’s 
drawing-room before he could get one for use. The walls are, so 
to speak, creeping with Japanese screens, but what cares he how 
Japanese they be if he has no ladder by him to fetch one down ? 
Blue plates are very well adapted to feed from, and may look 
very well in the china closet. But, hung on wires in formal 
rows, they become monotonous. When ladies washed up their 


| own china after a “dish of tea,” as they replaced it carefully 


in a corner cupboard or on a miniature dresser, it was quite 
right that such articles of convenience should be as handsome as 
the porcelain itself. But when ladies no longer tend their own 
tea-things, it is ridiculous to see sets of cups and saucers ranged on 
shelves in the drawing-room with a teapot or two in the middle, 
none of them ever intended for the unhallowed uses of everyday 
life. Why should slop-basins be studded over the room as thick as 
spittoons in a bar parlour? They are matter in the wrong place. A 
pat of butter is none the better for a splendid device on its unctuous 
surface. Perhaps our lumps of coal will soon be sent up to the 
drawing-room carved and gilt for the burning. One longs to see 
ornament in its proper place. Candlesticks that hold no candles, 
flower-vases empty of roses, copper coal-scuttles of antique form on 
the tops of cabinets, beer-jugs tilled only with dust, such are the 
contents of modern rooms. Greek tombs, Oriental pagodas, and 


_ curiosity shops in Holborn are ransacked to furnish our chambers, 


and while the shelves are covered with old Worcester and the 
mantelpiece groans under brazen chargers, our tea is served in Staf- 
fordshire stoneware set out on a Birmingham tray. This is turning 
domestic art upside down and inside out. Though handsomely 
bound books form the best ornaments for the library shelf, we 
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seldom think of bestowing, even on what we read, any but the 
gaudy cloth of the modern publisher. Yet books can be arranged 
so as to form as harmonious a wainscoting as Indian matting, and 
are surely a more satisfactory investment than even old oak, while 
for the purposes of ordinary decoration there is nothing for a 
moment to be com with natural flowers. It is in beautifying 
the things we use that the most lasting satisfaction is to be found, 
not in buying rows of greybeard jugs or Italian medicine jars. 
When a young couple set up house nowadays they are chliged at 
least to pretend that they wish to furnish artistically. If they 
have lived outside the circle of art-culture, and have no notion 
whether they like Gothic, Queen Anne, or Rococo, they send for 
all the manuals they see advertised about tables and chairs, 
houses and housekeeping. They study them most assiduously, 
and make copious notes. But, strange to say, the more they read 
the further they are from being able to come to any decision as to 
the colour of the drawing-room paper or the pattern of the dining- 
room curtains. In the multitude of counsellors there is complete 
confusion, and they wish in their hearts, though they are ashamed 
to say so, that they might have the good old mahogany with which 
their fathers and mothers were happy and comfortable. They do 
not recognize harmony in colour when they see it. A child ina 
blue frock holding an orange in its hand gives them no delight; a 
Greek vase of exquisite proportions has for them no grace, In 
short, neither by nature nor education have they any taste for art, 
and they expect to acquire it simply by wishing to be in the 
fashion, But it is no more possible for a person without natural 
eye to harmonize colour properly, or choose furniture of just pro- 
portions, than it would be ible for any one without natural 
ear to com an opera. However, as fashion has to be studied 
in dress, why should it not be studied in furniture? There are 
plenty of people who talk glibly about high art and ceramic trade- 
marks and are only too ready to give advice. Almost every magazine 
has its articles on the subject. But with a smattering of knowledge 
the difficulties become greater than ever, and the poor young people, 
—<— to do what is required of them, beccme completely mysti- 
One manual on this subject, written by a lady who has already 
explained how other ladies may dress on fifteen pounds a year 
provided they practise strict economy in the matter of under- 
clothing’, 1 delightfully practical. There is a list at the end 
of the various things required in a ten or twelve-room house 
where two maid-servants and a man are kept. The whole furnish- 
ing is to be done for between five and six hundred pounds. 
Everything seems most complete, and it is perhaps a little hyper- 
critical to remark that two aprons seem a rather small allowance 
for the butler, and that he must have some difficulty in attending 
to all the fires with only one coal-scuttle, even though that ene be 
made of copper. Then, too, the cook will be an excellent manager if 
she can male three bowlsserve for beating eggs, mixing sauces, putting 
by dripping and gravy, storing milk, boiling puddings, and all the 
other duties for which bowls are required. However, these are 
small matters compared to the important question as to what is 
to be the prevailing tint of the room in which the dishes produced 
in the kitchen are to be eaten. The young couple are advised in 
small rooms to limit themselves to two colours, for fear the effect 
should become “ messy.” Blue is discarded as not being economi- 
cal and as difficult to manage, because shades that match in daylight 
do not look well together at night. But some charming combina- 
tions are suggested where more liberty is allowed. For instance, a 
pale primrose wall, a dull canary-coloured carpet, and cheerful 
green curtains are considered suitable for a room with a 
“medium aspect”; while “blush-rose walls, a warm crim- 
son carpet, and green curtains, containing a dash of pink,” 
will suit a Northern exposure. The bedrooms may be painted 
in oak graining, because it is uncommon for a bedroom, 
but the paper must be “ unvexatious.” The smoking apartment is 
to have a “ manly pattern ” chintz, and the carpet is to be Turkey 
if possible, because men are such fidgets. Of course it is quite 
idk to have a “manly pattern” in the smoking-room, for 
even at the Doublesex Club ladies are not permitted to enter the 
sacred precincts, Our young couple suppose that this is an example 
of realistic art, and are t ful for the clear definition of a 
manly pattern as “something in stripes in which red predomi- 
nates.” Having collected these useful hints, they turn to 
an esthetic-looking volume with a fascinating label in white 
a Here they reach a higher, if not a clearer, atmosphere. 
ere are not such explicit directions, but the sentiments are beauti- 
ful. Init they find true principles of art decoration ; and yet — 
are allowed to have their “‘ normal surroundings ”in harmony wit 
their individual taste, being only cautioned that a “ room should 
be set in a certain key, and, if allowed to fall out of it for the 
sake of variety, should ily return into its normal channel.” 
This, they admit, sounds most subtle. How charming to think of 
colour being harmonized like a glee, and all the things in the 
room keeping in tune, no matter how much you move them about! 
But what is to be done with the splendid scarlet table-cover which 
has been given them, if the drawing-room is to be sage green? It 
will be like a major chord struck by chance in a — bo and 
properly strung eyes will thrill with pain at the sight. t, on 
reading © little farther, the young syle receive much comfort, 
and find it will not be absolutely necessary to put away all their 


wedding presents in locked drawers. Even the claims of art, it” 


seems, are to be di ed when they stand in antagonism 
to the smallest token of esteem and affection; or, as the writer 
finely puts the delightful sentiment, “The principle which re- 


templates with critical nicety the attributes of the thing given.” 


they also find that furnishing should be a thing of the heart as well 
as of the head, which encourages them amazingly. Presently they 
come to a passage which dispels half their troubles, for they read 
that young married people should not scour the country, seeking for 
the musty old bureaus of defunct ancestors, but have new furni- 
ture, and grow old with it. They now make a dash at a buiky 
catalogue which has been sent them post free, and which they 
have hitherto been afraid to look at because the things were all 
new. It seems, however, to combine in the most wonderful 
manner the practical, the artistic, the useful, and ornamental. It 


Digby Wyatt, Mr. Ruskin, and Mrs. Warren. It is an immense 
relief to find some one who will take upon himself the responsibility 


of a house is a “ labour of love” for which he will condescend to 
take money. So it is arranged that the house is to be done u 

in all the proper tints, to have dados, wainscotings, and varnishe 

floors. “Elizabethan easy-chairs with cabriole legs” and an 
“elegant walnut Louis-Quatorze lady's cabinet writing-table, hand- 
somely inlaid with marquetrie,” are ordered for the drawing-room ; 
Cromwell chairs and “antique carved oak book-cases” for the 
library. There are to be “baronial” coal-vases with medieval 


service, and Minton tiles in all the fireplaces, 

The young couple get into their house at last; they give the 
finishing touches by placing bits of china and odds and ends of 
embroidery about the room. They pay their bills, the house is 
hideous, and they never find it out. 


THE PRETENSIONS OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS. 


Mc ~ will agree with Mr. Cross that the discussions 
AVE whi ve taken place with regard to Rugby and 
Eton have not tended either to improve the discipline of the 
boys, or to encourage parents to send their children to those 
schools; and a heavy responsibility consequently rests upon those 
who have thrust such questions before the public. At the same 
time, if an appeal of this kind is to be made, it is as well that the 
position taken up by the malcontents should be distinctly under- 
stood. ‘There was no greater mistake,” Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen said, “than to speak of Assistant-Masters in public 
schools as if they were mere teachers in private establishments. 
After they had acquired houses, they much more nearly re- 
sembled the heads of colleges affiliated to a University, or the 
Masters of a number of small schools incorporated together.” 


conducted on this principle is, of course, a question which may 
fairly be discussed; but there can be no question as to the 
fact that their actual constitution is, and always has 
been, of a very different kind. The Act of 1868 distinctly 
lays down the conditions on which both Head-Masters and 
their Assistants hold office, and they must all be deemed to be 
fully warned as to the terms on which they are engaged. These 
terms are that a Governing Body may dismiss a Head-Master at 
its own discretion, without giving any reasons, and that a Head- 
Master has in turn a similar power over his subordinates. It may 
be thought that such a system is liable to be harshly or oppressively 
used, but at least its existence is perfectly well known, and it is 
absurd to speak as if it had been started as a surprise. Very strong 
evidence in favour of this system was given before the Royal Com- 
missioners, and the conclusion arrived at was that the authority of a 
Head-Master must be absolute over the whole school. If he 
shows himself unequal to so grave a responsibility, the Trustees 
can dismiss him ; but as long as they retain his services, they are 
bound to give him the powers which are necessary for their 
effectual performance. In the case of Rugby, the Head-Master was 
met, as it were, on the threshold of office by a cabal of Assistant- 
Masters who resented his appointment, and who set themselves to 
obstruct him in his work and to degrade his authority. In 
this attempt they had unfortunately the support and counten- 
ance of some members of the Governing y; and in the 
end they succeeded in ing their point and in driving 
out the Head-Master. A serious blow was struck at the 
discipline of public schools when the Assistant-Masters of 


superior. 


happened at Rugby, and grounded his case mainly on the recent 
dismissal of Mr. Oscar Browning, one of the Assistant-Masters at 


it is difficult to discuss. Enough, however, has already come out 
to show very clearly the position which Mr. Browning oceu- 
ied, or attempted to occupy, at Eton. Mr. Knatchbull- 

mn asserted as “a eertain fact” that Mr. Browning 
was abruptly dismissed without having any opportunity of 
knowing and meeting the charges against him, so as to vindicate 
his character before the public. This, however, is, to say the 
least, a mistake. For some time the Head-Master had been 
dissatisfied with the way in which Mr. Browning discharged his 
duties, epparently thinking that he did not give that sound prac- 


gards the motive of a gift is deeper than that which con- 


They are to choose @ place as “ much in the dark as possible” for’ 
the piano, which is a cruel blow, as they sing duets together, but: 


talks of stencilled walls and tinted ceilings, quotes Pugin, Sir: 


of providing everything from garret to cellar, to whom the furnishing 


mountings, an “Athenian hip-bath,” an “Eastlake” break/as¢ , 


Whether or not it is desirable that public schools should be ° 


Rugby were allowed to intrigue with impunity against their ~ 
. Knatchbull-Hugessen only referred incidentally to what — 


Eton. This raises a personal question which at the present moment — 
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tical training to his boys which was desirable, and that he also 
sought to establish himself in a position of undue prominence, 
unfair to the other Masters and injurious to the discipline of tae 
school. Mr. Browning was further accused of seeking, 1n pursuance 
of this alleged policy, by an evasion or violation of the College 
rules to obtain a r number of pupils than was allowed to a 
single tutor. At last Dr. Hornby, after repeated remonstrances, 
wrote to him :— 

I must remind you that in your case particular attention had been called 
to your violation of the rules last winter; that you had in consequence 
received a reprimand, and very definite instructions in writing as to your 
future course. . . For two or three years hardly a school time has passed in 
which I bave not been compelled to undertake the very painful task of calling 
you to account for neglect of work or violation of rules. I feel that I have 
carried forbearance in your case beyond the limit which I ought to have 
observed in strict duty to the school. 


This was surely explicit enough; but Mr. Browning, in a pub- 
lished letter of his own, gives some further particulars. He 
says that Dr. Hornby told him he neglected his work, and 
added :—“‘ Why don't you read Madvig’s Latin Grammar? You 
lecture to ladies ; you examine here and there; you give musical 
parties on Saturday evenings—why don’t you stick to your 
work?” This also conveys a pretty distinct idea, if not to 
Mr. Browning's or Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen’s mind, at least to 
other people’s minds, as to what Dr. Hornby regarded as the 
weak points in Mr. Browning’s way of discharging his duties. 
It will be seen, therefore, that though Dr. Hornby was, by 
statutory enactment, entitled to act on his discretion and with- 
out giving any reasons, he did explain to Mr. Browning 
the grounds of his dissatisfaction with him. Mr. Brown- 
ing appealed to the Governing Body; but it had, of course, no 
wer to hear any appeal as relating personally to an Assistant- 
ter. It had, however, a right to consider whether in such 
a case the Head-Master had done anything which showed 
him to be unfit for his post; and as it apparently did not find 
any reason for forming this opinion, it declined to interfere. 

The matter has since been taken up by a number of Assistant- 
Masters in various public schools, who assert in a petition 
to the House of Commons that the absolute authority of the 
Head-Masters under the present system “operates to the de- 
triment of the public schools, by disturbing the cordial rela- 
tions which have generally existed between Head-Masters and 
their Assistants, and by discouraging men of high attain- 
ments and independent character from accepting and permanently 
retaining appointments from which they may at any moment 
be removed by the simple fiat of their immediate superior.” In 
this statement, however, it appears to be left out of account that 
the Head-Master is himself liable to dismissal by the Governing 
Body on precisely the same terms. The petition goes on to “ dis- 
claim any desire to interfere with the authority of Head-Masters 
which is n for the maintenance of discipline in their 
several schools” ; but it is obvious that if Assistant-Masters were 
to be at liberty to set themselves up against their chief, and to 
cultivate the support of sections of the Governing Body, there 
would be an end to all discipline. .The situation is one in which 
it is impossible to avoid some danger of injustice on one side or 
the other. If the Head-Master is absolute, he may be hard upon 
an Assistant ; if the Head-Master is to be put on his trial whenever 
he rebukes or dismisses a subordinate, his life would become in- 
tolerable, and his influence as head of the school would be 
agg And the latter is undoubtedly the greater of 
two evils. In fact, the plea of the Assistant-Masters might be used 
the other way, and it might be urged that, if they obtained that 
power over the Head-Master which they ask for, it would dis- 
courage men of high attainments and independent character from 
placing themselves in so humiliating and helpless a position. We 
are glad to see, however, that there are many Assistant-Masters 
who repudiate the demands put forth in their name. 

Any one who is acquainted with the working of a public school 
can see at once the danger which would arise from allowing 
Assistant-Masters to set themselves up as independent shareholders 
in ag agg enterprise. If this were permitted, the next step 
would be for them to claim a right to traffic in theiz proprietary 
interests, and to sell their shares to the highest bidder. We gather 
from what has appeared on this subject that Mr. Browning has 

uliar ideas as to the proper method of educating boys at a public 
school. The traditions of Kton—and it may be presumed that they 
are agreeable to the majority of parents who voluntarily send their 
boys there—have hitherto been on the side of manliness and 
common sense. An Eton boy is supposed to be especially equipped 
against cant, humbug, and insincerity. He may not be very deep 
or brilliant, but it is supposed that at least he will acquire that sort 
of tact and cool-headedness which saves a man from making a fool of 
himself. The great aim is to give a lad a grounding which is solid 
as far as it goes, and to teach him self-possession, self-reliance, and 
an abhorrence of pretence and affectation. We do not mean to say 
that all Eton boys come up to this ideal; but no one who has had 
an opportunity of knowing them as a class can doubt that, what- 
ever the depth or range of their classical attainments, they do, as 
a rule, come out of kton with a peculiar stamp of honest pluck 
and straightforwardness which is very important to every man, and 
above all to every gentleman, in his future career. If a boy isa dunce 
at Eton, he may possibly remain a dunce all his life; but, on the 
other hand, even though he leaves Eton very imperfectly instructed, 
he will probably possess certain qualities and habits which will be 
of immense service to him at the University and in after life. Mr. 


Browning, however, appears to have thought that there was a —e 
deal of =, in the na of a certain 4 is called “ immorality ” 
and “ unintellectualism ” at Eton, and that it was necessary to give 
the system a more sentimental und flowery character. If you 
talk with a Browningite, pupil or parent, you are overpowered with 
a sense of the immeasurable moral superiority of boys who have 
through Mr. Browning’s hands over all other boys educated 
at Eton. You are given to understand, in fact, that it is really of 
no use sending a boy to Eton unless it has been arranged that he 
should get into one particular house there. Within the blessed 
confines of that establishment “the demon of athleticism ”— 
another “ note ” of the sect—has been exorcised, while outside is a 
swamp of materialism and vice. As you pursue the conversation 
you will probably learn that the reformer of Eton is not one of 
the ordinary drudging Masters who make boys “grind,” and 
take a pedantic view of grammatical accuracy. He lifts them 
into a serener ether, a diviner air; he cultivates their talent 
for universal discussion, and generally inspires them with a fine 
sentimental enthusiasm. We suspect that old-fashioned people at 
Eton do not relish what they call this flightiness and taste for tlashy 
accomplishments. They think that what is wanted is to give 
a boy “bottom,” and that the new system tends too much to 
the development cf gossamer wings, which, though pretty to 
look at, are not good for much. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen is 
very outspoken on this point. He lately predicted that, if Mr. 
Browning left the school, “everything which tends to exalt 
physical, and depreciate mental, culture—nay more, as 
coarse, impure, and immoral—in Eton would be directly en- 
couraged.” This is, of course, an attack on the general adminis- 
tration of Eton, and when it is thus openly proclaimed there is an 
obvious danger of its exercising an influence on the minds of 
the boys. There is a story of one father of a boy at Eton 
who gravely declared that he did not know or recognize the Head- 
Master, and that he regarded Mr. Browning as the only person 
he had dealings with. Mr. Browning, however, was not a pro- 
rietor of Eton, but only a servant of the Governing Body. 
t is clear that it is only by the loyal co-operation of the 
various members of the staff of a public school that the work of 
such a place can possibly be carried on ; and, on the whole, we think 
Mr. Oscar Browning’sfriends had better let this subject alone. There 
is perhaps no class of men for whom strict discipline and subordina- 
tion are so much required as for young men who leave the Univer- 
sities to assume comparatively dignified and lucrative positions in 
the public schools; and it is obviously dangerous that school- 
boys, of all people in the world, should be exposed to the in- 
fluence of examples of successful insubordination. 


THE BRISTOL ICONOCLASTS. 


M* CARLYLE once described the population of the British 
Isles as consisting of thirty millions of people, mostly fools. 
And assuredly the recent proceedings with reference to the removal 
of certain statues at the west porch of the Cathedral of Bristol show 
that there is a considerable number of the inhabitants of that 
ancient city who can claim no exemption from the application of 
the obnoxious epithet, which might have been thought some days 
ago to be rather sweeping in its condemnation. 

A disturbance originating with a few ignorant people, amongst 
whom, we are sorry to say, was found a sprinkling of what are 
usually designated as respectable householders, has risen from the 
rank of a mere local quarrel to the importance of a national grievance. 
We doubt much whether, even in Bristol, the matter would have 
been regarded in any other light than as the action of a few fanatics, 
if it had not been for the recent unwise utterances of Lord Penzance 
on the general subject of images, processions, and the like. When 
a judge in a civil court takes upon himself the functions of a 
theologian, and decides that such and such images, pictures, &c. 
shall not be used in churches, because they describe events which 
he cannot himself find in the s of Holy Writ, there is perhaps 
some excuse to be urged for less learned persons taking upon 
themselves to decide that images of ecclesiastics who lived af 
the canon of Scripture was completed shall not stand at the 
entrance to their cathedral. Atleast they might excuse their alarm, 
whether real or imaginary, that the statues of the four great 
doctors of the Western Church were likely to be adored by the very 
religious or superstitious people of the nineteenth century, by 
pleading the dictum of a judge who avowed his fears of the same, 
and who certainly could defend himself by the authority of the 
unknown Calvinist of the reign of Elizabeth who penned the 
homily on the Peril of Idolatry. 

As in the case of many other senseless disturbances, it would not 
be easy to say when or where this folly precisely originated ; 
neither does it matter much. As regards the persons concerned in 
it, few probably have ever heard their names beyond their immediate 
neighbourhood. Iconoclasts have in all ages been more famed for 
zeal than learning, for promptness of action than for maturity of 
deliberation. No one, therefore, need be surprised to learn that 
among the more prominent persons in the fray is one who in a pub- 
lished tract showed himself entirely ignorant of the distinction be- 
tween St. Augustine of Hippo and his less celebrated namesake of 
Canterbury, or that another should at a public meeting have 
seriously argued against Ritualism on the ground that the on 
on the Mount contained no allusion to music, vocal or instrumental. 
Indeed, when it is remembered that the churches of the city arealmost 
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without exception held by the Simeon Trustees for the express pur- 
pose of promoting Puritanism, one need not be surprised to find that 
the party has a certain amount of following among the more 
ignorant of the laity. It was a Bristol incumbent who some years 
ago brought a charge of “Puseyism” against the quiet-going Society 
for Promoting Christian gone eng introducing Romish saints 
into the Calendar of the Prayer-Book, and who, when challenged 
to Pyare his assertion, triumphantly pointed to the 24th of August, 
and added, “I should like to know who ever heard of St. Barthol.” 
And, now that we have invented all the excuse that we can find for 
the iconoclastic fury which has led to the demolition of the figures 
ef the west porch of Bristol Cathedral, we must say a few words 
of the statues themselves and the Chapter who have made them- 
selves so conspicuously obedient to an uneducated clamour. 

The restoration of Bristol Cathedral has often been referred to 
in our pages, but we have no wish now to revive the controversies 
of a former period. Mr. Wait, a leading citizen of Bristol, and 
at the present moment member for Gloucester, has contributed 
munificently to the undertaking, the whole of the new porch, with 
the statues of the four doctors of the Western Church, being his es- 
pecial gift. Mr. Street has acted as architect, and the were 
carved by Mr. Redfern. Certainly it would be difficult to fix upon 
the names of persons more entirely free from suspicion of any Rome- 
ward tendencies than those of these gentlemen. The figures of 
St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, and St. Ambrose are 
treated of course in the usual conventional way. So unimportant 
were the details that the architect left the particular kind of 
ornamentation to the sculptor; and we have not heard it alleged 
that this gentleman is in immediate communication with the 
Papal authorities. Mr. Street himself observes that, if the 
objections applied to the emblems, and not to the men re- 
presented, it would have been easy to modify them ; but probably 
the objectors did not stop to inquire whether they dishked the 
saints or the mode in which they were represented, though per- 
haps the last ounce that broke the camel's back was the triple 
crown on the head of Gregory the Great. Perhaps there may 
have been some who would have condoned the rest, if it had not 
been for the addition of the Papal tiara and the supposed repre- 
sentation of a cardinal’s hat upon the head of St. Jerome. It was 
like the appearance of the hunting-cap which Mrs. Briggs, after 
having conceded the point of the fe Mo and the boots, neither 
could nor would endure, and which was instantly consigned to 
the flames. It is not, however, probable that many of these 
gentlemen were capable of distinguishing nicely between the men 
and the emblems. Indeed one of them is represented as de- 
scribing the Madonna “ with the emblem” in herarms. The whole 
thing has to be treated, therefore, as an onslaught against images 
and statues in general, And it is curious to see how far icono- 
clastic zeal will still in the nineteenth century carry its votaries 
beyond their own principles. Probably, at the beginning of this 
century, the respectable Evangelical party who have so sadly de- 
generated into modern Puritanism would have hailed with delight 
the statues of these four doctors as representing men whom 
they rejoiced to honour for the protest they imagined them to 
countenance against modern Romish innovations. We can re- 
member the time, not so very many years ago, when that party 
was active in disseminating religious tracts in some of which 
Gregory the Great figured as a person greatly to be honoured. 
Not only was there that pretty story of the Saint noticing the 
Saxon youths, and the conception of the mission of St. Augustine 
to Britain, but there was the stock argument against the Papal 
supremacy which has figured in so many boolis of controversy, 
that Gregory had declined the title of universal bishop. In fact, 
Gregory the Great was quite a popular character, and, though now 
the head and chief of the offence, was far more approved of, be- 
cause far better known, than the other three. Not but that the 
three would have been very popular too, if people had but known 
a little more about them. St. Ambrose also is connected with a 
story, which has gained a good deal of currency, but whose truth 
we will not venture either to assert or to gainsay, to the eflect 
that he was, jointly with St. Augustine, the author of the 
“Te Deum Laudamus” of the Prayer-book. Assuredly, too, St. 
Jerome is entitled to the lasting gratitude of all Protestants who 
value the dissemination of the Bible in the vulgar tongue for 
having been the indefatigable student who first translated the 
whole of it into a language more widely understood than those in 
which the Old and New ‘Testaments were written, and which was 
in fact the vernacular of those on whose behalf he laboured. 
Lastly, St. Augustine himself is one whom modern Calvinism has 
always delighted to honour. Without attempting here to decide 
whether justly or not, the fact is undeniable that Calvin believed 
himself to be precisely of the mind of St. Augustine; and the Bishop 
of Hippo is the single father to whom Calvinists for three centuries 
have on able to appeal as affording some show, at least, of sanction 
for their doctrines of election and reprobation, and the indefeasibility 
of grace. As to the communism which did not stop short of muti- 
lating the representation of that Gospel event, the visit of the 
Magi to Bethlehem—including the destruction of the figure of our 
Saviour in his Mother's arms, which must surely full within the 
category of “ Scripture characters ” which the Dean sanctions—we 
had rather not trust ourselves to s The frame of mind 
which it betokens can only be adequately treated in language 
which had better be thought than printed. 

It is no part of our province to enter on topics of theo- 
logical controversy, but we cannot help thinking that Bristol 
icon has somewhat overshot its mark, and will find but 


little sympathy anywhere in the kingdom. Lovers of art have 
been terribly scandalized by the spectacle of the four statues being 
taken down and carted away. But, after all, it will be asked how 
came it to pass that a set of people who passed noisy and 
absurd resolutions, prefaced by still more absurd speeches, could 
succeed in gaining their end? The answer we have to give was 
forecast by Byron :— 
Lo Alaric and Elgin did the rest. 


In whatever hands it lay to remove the statues, it is certain that. 
the persons who originated the movement would have been utterly 
powerless to effect anything if there had been a Dean and Chapter 
—we will not say equal to the crisis, for there was nothing worth 
calling a crisis—but possessed of the ordinary amount of common 
sense; and the promoters of the objection would scarcely have 
ventured to hou on their adherents to an act of desecration which 
it seems the Dean and Chapter have undertaken to perform for them- 
selves. What the ringleaders of so-called Protestant opinion in Bristol 
would hardly have ventured to do has been quietly etfected by the 
Chapter of the Cathedral. We say quietly, for orders were in- 
stantly given to erect a scaffolding for the purpose of taking down 
the statues. The instructions were given in the night, and the 
next day, when the clerk of the works came to inspect the pro- 
gress of the restoration, the four statues were gone, and some of 
the rest of the work, which could not be removed, had been defaced. 
To their honour be it said, two of the four Canons have entered an 
indignant, though inetfectual, protest in the minutes of their pro- 
ceedings, and the names of the three who havesanctioned this mon- 
strous act of vandalism deserve to be handed down to posterity in 
company with that of the incendiary who set fire to the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus on the night when Alexander was born. The 
name of Herostratus would never have been immortalized in any 
manner but for this deed of wantonness. Lest the names of thethree 
perpetrators of this achievement should be forgotten, we will give 
them such publicity as it is in our power to bestow. The name 
of Canon Reeve is now for the first time famous, while that of 
his brother digni tary, Mr. Girdlestone, long known in connexion 
with social questions, seems destined to attain a similar notoriety 
in our ecclesiastical annals. As to Dean Elliott, all we have to 
say is that he once was, and is now no longer, Prolocutor of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. Of course the matter cannot 
rest where it is. At any time within our memory it would 
have been incumbent on those who value the character of the 
Church of England as an institution in harmony alike with 
Christianity, civilization, and history, and who are, however 
indirectly, interested in this icular work, to leave no 
remedy untried which could cancel an outrage which, if unre- 

, would seem to commit that Church to proceedings only 
to be paralleled by the doings of Herostratus or Will Dowsing. 
But it is still more obligatory now not to sit still after the energy 
and good sense of the Dean of the adjacent diocese of Kxeter—who, 
although himself a Low Churchman, is not as Dean Elliott—has 
succeeded in freeing the Church of England from the taint of icono- 
clastic Puritanism. As to the insult offered to the donor of the 
statues by the Dean and Canons whose corporate trust he believed 
himself to be benetiting, we do not say noulesse obliye, for we fear 
that we might be unintelligible. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 


NE feels something like compassion for those who are engaged 
in the pursuit of betting under difficulties. There is only one 
University boat-race in the year, and there are only two compe- 
titors, whose merits become unhappily too well known during the 
ractice before the race. On the other hand, many persons like to 
back the University with which they are connected, and there is 
always the “ chapter of accidents,” although in recent years it has 
afforded little encouragement to speculation. A party of fifty 
representatives of the press, however pleasant in other respects, is 
ames kg to the objection of being rather too select. Where 
everybody has a moderate share of observation and intelligence it 
unfortunately too often happens that everybody wants to be on the 
same side, and it is really heartrending to hear a gentleman exclaim- 
ing “1 should like to lay three to one,” when there is not within a 
hundred yards of him another gentleman young and enthusiastic 
enough to take the offer. The old-fashioned principle that mem- 
bers of the same calling should not eat each other has been ex- 
ploded; but as everybody declines to be eaten on any pretext 
whatever, it comes to the same thing. The carrying capacity of a 
river steamboat is so limited that it is not possibie to provide these 
wild animals of the press with provender, or, in other words, to 
supply every hungry lion with a tender and juicy ass. There is a 
story of a veteran jockey who always reterred to a particular day 
as that on which he lost 500/.; by which he meant that, not having 
sufficient cash about him, he was unable to cover a bet, and thereby 
missed an opportunity of winning that amount. 

There were two jacts which inclined the public to favour Oxford 
before the crews appeared upon the Thames. Oxford won last year, 
and there were six of last year's men in the boat. For these or 
other reasons, some of the newspapers propagated the opinion 
that Oxford were the better crew, and this opinion was adopted 
to a considerable extent, as is shown by the quotation in Bell's Life 
of the 18th March of 7 to 4 on Oxford as the “ latest London betting” 
on the boat-race. but aiter Monday, 20th March, when the crews 
were first seen at Putney, an impression prevailed that there was 
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not mueh to choose between them, and, before the week was out, 
Cambridge seemed likely to become the favourite. This promise 
was fulfilled within a few days, and the same newspaper on the 
1st April quoted 5 to 4 on Cambridge as the “latest London 
betting.” Te these quotations represent any considerable amount 
of transactions, there may have been a good deal of money 
made out of this race; but in this, as in other cases, it is the early 
bird that catches the worm, more particularly as the birds bear 
always a large proportion to the worms. The persons who laid 
7 to 40n Oxford before the crews came to Putney must have had 
exuberant confidence in somebody's power of observation and 
comparison, unless they trusted altogether, as perhaps they did, to 
the old oarsmen and to last year’s victory. There is no im- 
iment, except that by storms and floods, to 
‘watching trials” on the Isis or the Cam, or both; and 
that which is still opprobriously called “touting” on the Turf 
has become, in connexion with the river, an important branch 
of literary art. The vivisection of some unfortunate “No. 3” 
is performed with that indifference to the patient's feelings which 
distinguishes the devotee of science; and although many of the 
older members of the Universities think that too much fuss is now 
made about these youngsters, it must be allowed that their limbs and 
the use they make of them are commented upon with a frankness 
that is not always flattering. So much is now thought, said, and 
written about this race that it almost seems as if some reaction 
from the interest excited by it must be imminent. Except the 
few scores of ms who occupy the attendant steamers, nobody 
now sees much of the race; but they see as much as they see of 
the Derby, and they understand more ; and if weather favours, the 
consumption of chicken and champagne proceeds equally at both 
festivals. Probably the people collected along the banks and on 
the river are among the last in England to learn the result of the 
race of which they have seen some part. They must depend gene- 
rally on the first steamboat which comes down the river after the 
finish; but on this occasion, unless they were very near the start- 
ing-place, they could not be in much doubt as to who would be 
the winners. Perhaps this suspense, so far as it exists, is pleasant, 
and therefore we hesitate to suggest that it would be easy to con- 
trive a system of signalling along the course. This holiday differs 
from others in depending on a single event for its excitement, and 
therefore it may be _ economy to make that excitement last as 
long as possible. hen the race is over and the result is known, 
there is nothing left but to go home, and the only remaining source 
of interest lies in the-chance that yourself or somebody else ina boat 
may be run into by a steamer and upset. Considering that all 
sorts of persons in all sorts of boats go upon the river on that day, 
and that some of them take more than is good for them to drink, 
the general immunity from accidents is wonderful. There was at 
least one case last Saturday of a boat being struck by the paddle 
of a steamer and upset. The three youths who were in it were 
rescued without difficulty, and they owed their ducking to their 
own carelessness and flurry. 

What are called Inter-University contests have become almost 
as t a nuisance as International Exhibitions. There is a 
billiard match and a chess match, and we know not what other 
matches, and the newspapers talk of dark and light blue as if all 
these “events” were developments of the boat-race. The only 
novelty that remains possible is an Inter-University spelling-bee, 
and perhaps it might turn out that in such a contest the “form” 
shown by the “teams” would be as moderate as we are told it 
sometimes is at chess and billiards. If it is in vain to complain of 
what is established, we may at least express the hope that the 
older members of the Universities will strenuously oppose any 
further extension of these unpleasantly public contests. The time 
cousumed by them is enormous, and parents no doubt feel a 
burden of which it would be difficult to complain. The crews 
arrived at Putney on Monday, the 20th March, and the race was 
rowed on Saturday, the 8th April, so that three weeks have been 
entirely devoted to this one contest, to say nothing of the time 
occupied in preliminary practice on home waters. There is mis- 
chief not only in this large interference with the pursuits which 
are still supposed to be more properly part of education, but also 
in the publicity of all the proceedings of the crews at Putney, and 
in the mixing up of these young men with what are called the 
“ market operations” of the betting world. We observe that 
the Times makes a sort of apology ior recording the daily prac- 
tice of the crews at Putney, and although we do not expect 
any newspaper to close its columns to this sort of writing, 
barren and unprofitable as for the most part it is, yet we 
think that some good might be done by a general agree- 
ment among contributors to the press to put aside the betiing 
element in these contests. ‘The persons who choose io bet 3 to I 
ou Oxford or Cambridge can of course do so, but there is no neces- 
sity that these transactions should be publicly recorded. Mawxima 
debetur pueris reverentia, This principle belongs to an age very far 
from squeamish, and it at least means this, that not everything 
that men do need be talked about where boys can hear. Law, and 
we think public opinion also, has lately set itself against betting, 
even on horse-races, being made an open business, and it must be 
remembered that the reasons, whatever may be their value, in favour 
of permitting betting on horse-races, have no application to the boat- 
race. The prohibition of betting-oflices was enacted by a Parlia- 
ment which certainly had no intention to prohibit betting; and on 
the same principle there might be a general understanding not to 
give more importance than can be helped to this branch of the 
proceedings at Putney. The boat-race is in this respect more 


objectionable than the cricket-matches which suceeed it, because 
there is not the same protracted preparation for these matches, and 
as spring changes into summer the attention of the sporting world 
becomes conveniently divided. But if there should be any dis- 
position to give additional notoriety to “ market operations” on 
cricket or other matches in which the Universities take part, we 
would hope that the consi“erations to which we have adverted may 
restrain it. To put the matter plainly, the boat-race has been 
quite sufficiently vulgarized, and the line should be drawn now. 
We regret to observe that the practice of reporting speeches at 
the dinner which follows the boat-race, after having almost died 
away, has been to some extent revived. This matter, at any rate, 
is within the control of those who arrange the dinner, and they 
would do well to enforce the rule of non-publicity. It is very 
difiieult for anybody to say anything beyond well-worn platitudes 
on such occasions, and we clearly think that the Universities lose 
more than the world gains by reporting the speeches of the captains 
and the coaches, 

The representatives of the press have done their best to ob- 


| serve and record for public use what the public with its 


own eyes could not see. Lut there could not well have been 
a more uneventful race than that of last Saturday. Some 
critics have dealt more leniently than others with faults of 
steering which, as they could not have affected the issue of the 
race, need not be further dwelt upon, Since the river has been 
kept clear, or nearly clear, of boats and barges, the difficulties of 
steering have been greatly diminished ; or rather the unknown and 
incalculable class of difficulties have been diminished ; and the three 
weeks spent at Putney ought to impart a considerable familiarity 
with those difficulties which are permanent, or at least depend on 
permanent causes, such as winds, tides, and currents, The issue of a 
close race is no longer at the mercy of an obstinate bargee or clumsy 
amateur oarsman ; but still there are many gifts of nature which go 
to make up a good coxswain besides that of weighing under 7$ 
stone. It was generally thought aiter the first half-mile that 
Cambridge was going rather faster, and considerably better, than 
Oxford, and after the first mile that which had been opinion more 
or less contident became manifest tact. We of course remember 
races that have been won by the crew which did not lead through 
Hammersmith Bridge going up stream, and, what is much more 
remarkable, we could mention one race which was won by the 
crew which did not lead at the Crabtree coming down stream. 
But in those years there bappened to be two nearly equal 
crews, which was not the case this year. We cou.d call to 
mind several years in which the Cambridge boat was as dis- 
tinctly marked beforehand to lose as this year it was to win. 
One of the best features of this contest is its evenness. Oxiord 
has still one race “ to the good,” which she owes to the unbroken 
successes of those nine years when she seemed to havea monopoly 
of correct and powerful style. Cambridge men who remember 
the crews of former years must be greatly struck with the cir- 
cumstance that there were five oars from the same “small” 
College in the winning boat. Last year the usual elements of Trinity 
and St. Johu’s prevailed; but even then the only two “ small” 
College men came from Jesus, which has now supplied the majority 
of the successful crew. It is a good sign for the interest of 
rowing generally at Cambridge when it has some University oars 
not belonging to the two large Colleges. 1t was said, and probably 
with truth, that practice was more interfered with at Oxford than 
at Cambridge this year by floods. The fact is that at Cambridge 
generally there is a very small river to a great many boats, and 
it is easier to do with too much water than too little. But, if 
practice at Oxford was impeded, it is not easy to understand why 
the Oxford crew were made strong favourites in the betting before 
the boats came to Putney. It would be an error, however, to 
suppose that backers are always rational, and we certainly do not 
pity the losses which folly incurs. Unfortunately, what one 
loses another wins, and we tear that the appetite for speculation 
on the bouat-race will be sharpened by this year’s experience, 


LIEUTENANT CAMERON’S EXPEDITION. 


FP IIE account given by Lieutenant Cameron of his expedition is 

highly interesting, and the Geographical Society does good 
service to the country by receiving and approving his report of 
African exploration. His journey extended over 3,000 miles, and 
he was continually, or with very short intervals, on the tramp for 
two years and eight months, and was exposed to all vicissitudes of 
climate and all kinds of hardship and danger. As regards vicissi- 
tudes of climate, perhaps Lieutenant Cameron had not seen the 
last or worst of them when he left Africa, and we doubt whether 
anything could be much more dangereus than the change of 
weather in London between Saturday and Wednesday last. Sir 
Henry Rawlinson declares that the observations made by Lieu- 
tenant Cameron are of extraordinary value, and he expects that 
the result of them will be that a definite line will be laid down 
from sea to sea which will serve as a basis for all further explora- 
tion of equatorial Africa. Lesides cireumnavigating Lake Tan- 
ganyika and discovering its outlet into the river Lualaba, he has 
“as nearly as possible” identified this river Lualaba with the 
Congo. He collected fresh information rendering it matter, not 
perhaps of positive certainty, but of the highest probability, that 
the two rivers are one and the same. It seems that he has also 
discovered a new political power in the chief Kasongo, the most 
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powerful potentate in equatorial Africa, and he has thus tracked 
the slave-trade to its fountain-head; for it is with this chief that 
negotiations for its suppression must be carried on. The Society 
have unanimously decided that Lieutenant Cameron is entitled to 
the first place among the geographers of the time, and they have 
accordingly presented him with the principal gold medal for the 
year. Among many valuable services performed by naval officers 
on shore, Lieutenant Cameron’s exploration of Central Atrica 
claims a high place, and, considering that he has travelled 3,000 
miles on land, he would be well entitled, among other honorary 
distinctions, to the Coloneley of the Horse Marines. 

We take up Lieutenant Cameron's narrative at his arrival on the 
shore of Lake Tanganyika. Such, he says, was the immensity of 
the view, that he fancied the grey lake to be sky, and the moun- 
tains of Ugoma in the distance to be clouds. After cruising on 
the lake and examining many of its tributary rivers, he landed at 
Kasengé on the western bank of the lake, and thence commenced 
a march which terminated on the western coast at Benguela. 
Thus, he started from Zanzibar on the east coast, and crossed 
the continent to the west coast by a track which lay generally 
between 6° and 14° of South latitude. It is difficult to trace his 
route more exactly without reference to the maps which illustrated 
his address. But we know that he traversed the watershed between 
the river Zambesi which reaches the eastern coast at about 18° 5. 
and the river Congo, which reaches the western coast at about 

° 8. After leaving Kasengé the first country he reached was 
guhha. The clothing of the people of this country appeared 
to him remarkably scanty, but, compared with what he saw turther 
on, was very ample. It enabled him to observe elaborate tattooing 
on the women’s stomachs. From Uguhha he crossed the mountains 
of Bambarra, and on arriving at their foot came into a completely 
new style of country. The huts were all built in long low streets, 
and rows of ayo were planted down the centre. He was de- 
tained three weeks at Nyungwe, and thence went by invitation to 
the camp of a chief named Tipo-Tipo, about eight marches south 
of Nyungwe. At Tipo-Tipo’s camp he heard of a lake which he 
believed to be the e Chebungo, or Lincoln, of Livingstone. 
Leaving Tipo-Tipo’s camp, he went nearly south, going close along 
the right bank of the Lomami, At many places the people were 
very friendly, but at others it had been reported that no 
caravans came near them for any other purpose than 
getting slaves, and the villages were consequently deserted, and 
party was often in difficulties about food. There were also 
manifestations of hostility, and Lieutenant Cameron, although pro- 
ceeding with the utmost moderation and forbearance, was obliged, 
like other explorers of this country, to kill and wound a few 
savages for the advancement of civilization. As the party were 
ing through a strip of jungle some people began shooting 
at them, and an arrow glanced off Lieutenant Cameron's leather 
coat. He ran the shooter down and gave him a thrashing, but 
would not allow any of his people to fire in return. He walked 
straight up to some natives who were in front of him and tried to 
make a ver, in which after a time he was successful, and he 
went on with these natives as the best of friends. In the after- 
noon women and children came about the camp selling food, and 
everybody seemed most friendly, and during the night Lieutenant 
Cameron's pet goat disappeared. Next morning he went into 
the village to inquire tor the goat, a larze body of natives 
collected and began shouting, and at last Lieutenant Cameron 
allowed two or three shots to be fired, and one native was wounded 
in the leg. Then there was a parley, Lieutenant Cameron evacu- 
ated that village, was harassed throughout his march, and com- 
led at the end of it to storm another village to obtain shelter 
or the night. Only four of his men followed him, two or three 
remained with the stores, and the rest ran away; but as the 
natives ran the other way, victory remained with the invaders. 
He burned all the village except four huts, which he fortitied and 
occupied five days. The guide told him he must shoot some of 
the natives before he could get out of his prison, 2nd at last he 
was forced to use hisgun. “The report of my heavy rifle they 
soon learned to respect.” Lieutenant Cameron has not shot so 
many men as Mr. Stanley, nor has he written so eloquently about 
his shootings; but all these explorations necessarily involve 
bloodshed. A few natives must be killed for the benefit of the 
whole race. At the end of tive days Lieutenent Cameron made 
ce, his enemies having been frightened by some of their number 
ing killed and wounded. The result of these interruptions was 
that he had to content himself with a distant view of the lake. 

Shortly afterwards he met a chief named Kwarumba marching 
with a string of slaves. Fifty or sixty wretched women carried 
heavy loads of plunder, and some of them had babies in their arms. 
These women represented as many as forty or fifty destroyed vil- 
lages, of which the male inhabitants had been killed or driven into 
the jungle. The Portuguese half-castes and the black traders are 
brutal in the treatment of their slaves; the Arabs, as a rule, treat 
them kindly. All the country now traversed was very beautiful 
with hills and woods, and marvellously fertile, but it is defaced by 
the cruelty of man. The slaves taken from it are carried, not to 
the coast, but to Sekilitu’s country, where, population being scanty, 
they are exchanged for ivory, and this is sent to the coast, whence 
i Ha it comes to England, and, bought with the tears of women, 
adorns some lady's drawing-room. Here, says Lieutenant Cameron, 
his party began to rise out of the broad valley of the Lualaba, 
and, as they came to the height of about 2,600 fvet above the sea, 
zhe oil-palm ceased to flourish. He crossed the route by which 
Dr. Livingstone passed from Sekilitu’s country to Loanda, and 


found that the people remembered him from his having had a 


riding ox. At the town of Bike, which is laid down on com- 
paratively old maps, Lieutenant Cameron reached the verge of that 
civilization which has been diffused from Portuguese settlements. 
The chief called himself King Antonio Kaguombé, and he was 
fully aware of the importance of dress in the ceremonies of a 
Court. The Royal Guards at the palace gates wore red waistcoats 
with white backs. Whether they wore anything else Lieutenant 
Cameron does not inform us. Some had bows, others had spears, 
and a few had old flint-lock muskets. At the Court only a stool 
was provided for Lieutenant Cameron to sit upon, so he sent for his 
own chair, apparently with the laudable purpose of maintaining the 
dignity of the country which for the time he re’ nted. The 
royal chair was covered with leather and studded with brass nails. 
The King wore a suit of black clothes, an old wideawake hat, and 
a Scotch plaid, but had no boots, and was very drunk. He in- 
formed his visitors that he was quite a superior kind of chief, and 
ought to have a corresponding present ; but as Lieutenant Cameron 
had been long upon the road, he should not expect much then, but 
must be remembered if his visitor came that way again. He also 
mentioned that he had finer clothes than those in which he ap- 
peared, and that his likeness had beensent to Lisbon. He brougut - 
out a bottle of aguardiente, and gave the company a drink round, 
taking care to have the largest sip himself. It is not surprising to 
find that a native chief thus familiar with the usages of polite 
society had European neighbours within a day’s march. 

These details have only the usual interestof travel in anew country; 
and as regards the important discoveries for which Lieutenant 
Cameron was thanked by the Geographical Society, we are obliged to 
take them for the most part on trust. He believes the main point of his 
discovery to be the connexion of Lake Tanganyika with the Congo 
system of rivers. Yet this connexion is merely proved by argu- 
ments, and has not been seen. ‘The Lukuga runs out of the 
Tanganyika. The levels I have taken prove most conclu- 
sively that it can have nothing whatever to do with the Nile.” If 
this is not yet clear, it soon will be, as other explorers are certain 
to follow in Lieutenant Cameron's track, and perhaps, as the Admi- 
ralty have many young and active officers unemployed, they might 
like to fit out a cruising expedition for Central Africa. It would 
be easy to give a proper nautical character to the party by 
equipping it with boats neatly packed for use on Lake 
Tanganyika and the rivers, and any blunders that might occur 
would be ofa newkind, and that at any rate would berefreshing. That 
“ opening up” of Africa to legitimate commerce which Lieutenant 
Cameron desires would put an end to the necessity which he, like 
other travellers, experienced of paying tribute to native chiels. 
Perhaps we should rather say that the same thing would continue 
under slightly different form and name, for even in Europe 
travellers do in effect pay tribute, whether in the shape of hotel 
bills or otherwise, to the occupants of interesting localities. 
Already the African chiefs know a better trick than direct force to 
exact toll from passengers. They and their people simply dis- 
appear, removing or destroying all provisions, and they trust that 
the strangers must either come to terms with them or starve, 
in which case there will be a pretty spoil of arms and 
stores. It appears that the Portuguese, who first introduced 
the slaye-trade into Africa, are now its principal supporters. 
“The great chief Kasongo” is ready to give any man leave for a 
present of two or three guns to go and destroy as many villages 
and catch for slaves as many people as he can, and the necessary 
bribe is certain to be forthcoming from those who are directly or 
indirectly interested in the slave-trade. The pictures which Lieu- 
tenant Cameron gives of the country through which he passed, 
and the game he found, will be attractive to sportsmen. One morn- 
ing he saw a couple of lions six or seven hundred yards distant, 
trotting quietly home after a night out. If there should be an 
influx of sportsmen into Central Africa, that would be a civilizing 
agency, and besides there are missionaries and enterprising traders. 
Uf King Antonio Kaguombé wore a Scotch plaid, ww produce of 
Scotland might perhaps find a market in his territory. From 
various causes it may be expected that our knowledge of the upper 
waters of the Congo will soon cease to be conjectural. 


JOHN BERNARD DALGAIRNS. 


TE obituary of the Times a few days ago included the name 

of “the Rey. John Bernard Dalgairns, priest of the London 
Oratory, aged 57.” The announcement will of course have an 
interest for Roman Catholic readers, while to many others also who 
remember the Oxford of thirty or forty years ago the name of 
Dalgairns will suggest cherished recollections and associations of 
the past. Mr. Dalgairns took his degree in 1839, when his name 
appears in the same class-list with Professor Jowett, Bishop Fraser 
Tieden, Dr. Kay, and Dr. Anderdon, a nephew of Cardinal 
Manning's, who has since become a Jesuit; and he was one of the 
first batch of Tractarian converts who followed Dr. Newman in 
1845 across the Rubicon. Oxford has since then through 
at least three stages of religious trausition. When the advance of 
the Tractarian revival was arrested jor the time by the secession 
of its principal leaders, there set in a period of theological stagna- 
tion, which may be said to have lasted till about 1851. The 
backwater of this great movement, which Dr. Whately had cha- 
racteristically christened ‘ Newmania,” was still felt, but its 
first force was spent, and in the turn of the tide “the Oxford of 
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the Lyra Apostolica,” as it has been observed with considerable 
truth, “was slowly giving way to the Oxford whose spirit 
is best reflected by the poems of Clough and Matthew Arnold.” 
Some exception might perhaps be taken to the coupling of 
two such incongruous names, though both represent a spirit 
the reverse of Tractarian; but the statement of fact is sub- 
stantially accurate. With the second half of the century there 
began at Oxford what may be considered as a reaction against 
the movement of 1833, which culminated in 1860 with the publi- 
cation of Essays and Reviews, emanating from seven writers of 
whom five either had been or still were residents and office- 
bearers in the University. One conspicuous effect of the change, 
however little intended by those who were instrumental in 
introducing it, was a sensible diminution in the supply of Oxford 
graduates, and especially of classmen, for the ministry of the 
Church. The party for the time in the ascendant, though far from 
deficient in men of high ability, can hardly be said to have had a 
leader in the sense in which Dr. Newman had been the leader of that 
which it had superseded. Mr. Jowett was for the time its hero, 
on account of the long quarrel about the endowment of the Greek 
professorship; but neither he nor Dr. Stanley, who then held a 
chair and canonry at Oxford, and whose social capabilities are un- 
questioned, was exactly fitted to wear the mantle which the author 
of Tract XC. had drop On the Broad Church reaction super- 
vened a revival, we will not say of Tractarianism—for the Tracts 
had become things of the nor will we call it by the 
foolish sobriquet of Ritualism, which is at all events singularly in- 
— in describing its academical phase. A High Church re- 
vival however there was, by whatever name it may be best desig- 
nated, the force of which is by no means spent. Mr. Pattison, in 
a recent article in Mind, has contrasted it, with some bitterness, 
with the original movement of 1833, as substituting for intellect 
and learning the domination of an “ ecclesiastical ring.” So far, 
of course, he is right, that there is no leader now with the 
transcendent gifts of Dr. Newman; but into that controversy 
we need not enter further here. Our object has been merely to 
sketch the successive waves of religious thought which have d 
over the life of Oxford since Dalgairns was a member of 
Exeter College, and one of the most promising among Dr. New- 
man’s younger disciples. 

When the crash came in 1841, and Dr. Newman bowed before 
the storm of academical and ecclesiastical censure, he did not, as 
is well known, resolve at once on his final step, but retired for 
awhile to Littlemore, with a band of chosen friends and followers, 
several of whom did, while some did not, eventually accompany him 
in his secession. Conspicuous among these “ monks,” as they were 
sometimes rather absurdly called, were Mr. Dalgairns and Mr. 
Anthony Froude, both of whom took part in the Littlemore series 
of Lives of the English Saints, to which Dean Milman refers 
in his Latin Christianity as admirable for their “ research and 
exquisite charm of style,” though he complains of their un- 
historical character. It is certainly not very easy to re- 
cognize the future author of the English History in the 
——— of St. Neot, though Dean Milman’s charge would be 
applied by many critics to both works alike. By general con- 
sent, however, one of the most popular of these biographies was 
that to which Dean Milman more especially refers, the Life of 
St. Stephen Harding, written by Mr. Dalgairns, who had already 
a ay attention by his article on Dante in the British Critic. 
His style, as was natural under the circumstances, bore evident 
marks of the influence of Dr. Newman, though he could not be 
said to equal that great master of pure English; while, on the 
other hand, he had too much originality to be merely an even un- 
conscious copyist. In 1858 Dr. Newman finally quitted Oxford 
and the Church of England, and of those who went with him the 
two best known, and best deserving to be known, at the time and 
since, were Faber and Dalgairns. Faber passed away in 1863, 
after a long and painful illness; and the graye has now closed over 
his intimate friend and associate for many years, who succeeded 
him in the headship of the London Oratory. In some respects the 
two men were very unlike each other. Faber was naturally a poet 
and orator, and his impassioned delivery of “Roll on, thou deep 
and dark blue Ocean, roll,” in the Harrow Speech-room was remem- 
bered long afterwards by his schoolfellows; we are not aware that 
Mr. Dalgairns ever wrote a line of poetry in his life. As a preacher 
he lacked the persuasive eloquence and musical intonation of voice 
which would have made Faber a favourite anywhere, and which 
_— to account for the large gathering of Protestants, as well as 
of his own congregation, round the pulpit of the London Oratory 
whenever he was announced to preach; but in power of thought 
his sermons were fully equal to Faber’s, while in philosophical 
and historical depth he surpassed him. 

There is little of interest to record in Mr. Dalgairns’s life after 
his conversion to the Romish Church. He spent some years 
abroad in studying theology, and was ordained in France. On his 
return to England he again joined his old master, Dr. Newman, 
who was then founding the Oratory at Birmingham; and he was 
subsequently allied with Faber in the establishment of a branch of 
the same institution in London, of which he remained a member to 
the last, though for some years past failing health, induced by over- 
work of the brain, had untitted him for active work. To the 
outer world he was chieily known as an able and acute, though not 
prolific, author. Besides occasional contributions on philosophical 
questions to the Contemporary Review and other periodicals, he 


published two works displaying considerable historical as well as | 


theological research, and an interesting Essay on “ Tauler and the 
German Mystics,” which originally appeared in the Dublin Review. 
His earliest Roman Catholic work on the Sacred Heart has all 
the charm of style which won Dean Milman’s admiration in the Life 
of St. Stephen Harding; but the Introduction on the history of 

ansenism, able and interesting as it certainly is, shows rather the 
skill of a brilliant advocate than the judgment of a critical historian, 
though it does not deserve the very severe censure pronounced on 
it by Dr. Neale, whose strong bias in favour of the Jansenists puts 
him also out of court as an impartial witness. Both writers 
require the correction of some 'y independent authority, such 
as Mr. Jervis’s admirable History of the Church of France. The 
subject of Mr. Dalgairns’s principal work, on the Holy Communion, 
offers less scope for religious partisanship, and it contains much of 
interest to students both of theology and ecclesiastical history, 
whether they happen to agree with all the writer's conclusions or 
not. His intellectual tastes seem through life to have lain chiefly 
in a metaphysical direction, and it is to be regretted that he had not 
fuller leisure and opportunity for utilizing his familiarity with the 
general course of modern thought in this subject-matter, and espe- 
cially his knowledge of the great German metaphysicians. Such 
acquirements are not too common even in the present day, and are 
essential for the discussion of many questions which from different 
points of view have a em claim on the attention alike of the 

hilosopher and the Christian apologist. Among English Roman 

atholics, Mr. Dalgairns, so far as we are aware, stood almost alone 
in these, his most characteristic aptitudes. We do not forget Mr. 
Renouf; but his specialities are not exactly of the same kind, and 
unfortunately the absorbing duties of a School Inspector leave him 
little leisure for prosecuting them. It is certainly a noteworthy 
circumstance that, with the exception of Cardinal Wiseman, all 
the Roman Catholic writers who have attained any celebrity in 
this country during the last half-century have been converts, and 
this sounndl applies as much to theological as to general litera- 
ture. It suggests one or two reflections which we must be content, 
in conclusion, rather to indicate than to work out here. 

It has been observed that converts always bring to their adopted, 
faith much more than they gain from it. The statement can at 
best only be received with considerable qualifications. There are 
converts and converts, as also there are very great differences 
between one religious system and another. If “ the zeal of a 
renegade” is proverbial, it is often so entirely disproportioned to 
either his knowledge or discretion as to be a very questionable 
acquisition to the cause he has undertaken to support. On the other 
hand, some systems are so thoroughly rotten that no infusion of 
fresh blood can be of much service to them, while rival communions. 
are not likely to gain much from the accession of any neophytes 
trained under them. The Eastern Church, for instance, is pro- 
bably in want of a good deal of internal reform, but it could not 
expect much help for that purpose from a contingent of Turkish 
proselytes. Inthe particular case we are considering, the Tractarian 
converts, among whom Mr. Dalgairns held a prominent place, did 
unquestionably bring to their adopted Church an accession of 
moral and intellectual power out of all proportion to the 
mere increase of numerical strength. Fresh from the best culture 
Oxford had to bestow, and having many of them taken the fullest 
advantage of it, their enthusiasm, however vehement and one- 
sided, was backed by a solid reinforcement of learning and ability 
which could not fail to tell. We believe we are correct in saying 
that about thirty years ago the English Roman Catholics had no 
single — of any standing. As it happened, two publishers 
of established repute were among the earliest converts, and in every 
form of religious literature, from the slender novelette “with a 
purpose,” which ladies delight to write as well as read, to the 
grave theological treatise, convert authors supplied the wares for their 
customers. We may add that, again with the solitary exception 
of Cardinal Wiseman, their leading preachers came to be exclusively 
converts, and Protestants who would never before have dreamed 
of entering a Roman Catholic place of worship—unless it were to 
hear what Pugin used to call “ the shilling opera ”—came in large 
numbers to listen to them. There is of course another side to the 
picture, which is naturally suggested by the news of the removal 
of another leading author and preacher of the convert body from 
the scene. The temporary gain to the Anglo-Roman communion 
has been manifest enough; bat now for several years past 
there have been very few accessions to its ranks of any 
importance, if recruits are to be weighed as well as counted. 
It becomes therefore a question of some interest what 
will be the net result of the change which has passed over 
it, when the original generation of converts shall have died 
out. Even while we are writing, the news arrives from Rome 
of the death of another of the early Tractarian contingent, Mr. 
Simpson, whose Life of Campion was reviewed in our columns 
some years ago, and whose literary powers were of no mean order, 
while his sincere devotion to the faith he had embraced was not 
darkened by the slightest shade of theological bitterness, and his 
genial kindliness of disposition and social gifts endeared to him all 
whoknewhim. Dr. Newman still remains, and he isa host in himself. 
But is not his voice as of one crying in the wilderness, and might not 
the charge he once brought against the Church of his birth be re- 
peated with equal truth against the Church of his adoption ?— 
“Those who would toil for thee thou dost gaze upon with fear, as 
though a portent, or thou dost loathe as an offence ; at best thou dost 
but endure, as if they had no claim but on thy patience, self-pos- 
session, aud vigilance, to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest. 
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Thou makest them ‘stand all the day idle,’ as the very condition 
of thy bearing with them.” Those who have seen a recent 
article in the Dublin Review, which was noticed at the time in 
our columns, will be able to supply the comment for themselves. 


PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS. 


A CASE has occurred ony ted with re- 
luctance a judge’s ruling as to what the law privileged 
communications, and it may be useful to illustrate this subject by 
reference to one or two earlier cases in which it was discussed. In 
a well-known case the mate of a ship wrote to a friend in London 
an elaborate and in great part fabulous account of his captain's 
drunkenness on a coasting voyage. The friend, after consulting two 

well qualified to advise him, determined to show this letter 
to the owner of the ship. He did show it, and the owner dis- 
missed the captain, who thereupon brought an action against the 
recipient of the letter for pulliahiog a libel. The judge told 
the jury at the trial that the occasion and circumstances 
under which the communication of this letter took place were 
such as to furnish a legal excuse for ing the communication ; 
and that the inference of malice which the law primd facie draws 
from the bare act of pecs. yp J statement false in fact, con- 
taining matter to the rep; and prejudice of another, was 
thereby rebutted; and that the plaintiff, to entitle himself to a 
verdict, must show malice in fact. The jury were directed to find 
their verdict for the defendant if they thought the communication 
was strictly honest on his part, and made solely in the execution 
of what he believed to be a duty; but for the plaintiff, if they 
thought the communication was made from any indirect motive 
whatever, or from any malice against the plaintiff. The question 
‘was at great whether this direction was correct, and 
one of the judges laid down, in reference to privileged communi- 
cations, these two rules :— 

1. If the defendant had had any nal interest in the subject 
matter to which the letter related, as, if he had been a part owner 
of the ship, or an underwriter on the ship, or had had any property 
on board, the communication of the letter would fe 


aie the danger disclosed by the letter either to the ship or the 
cargo or the ship’s company had been so immediate as that the 
disclosure to the shipowner was necessary to avert such danger, 
then, upon the ground of social duty, by which every man is bound 
to his neighbour, the defendant would not only have been justified 
in making the disclosure, but would have been bound to make it. 

These two rules would be generally accepted, but the difficulty 
lies in their application, Another judge said, in the same case, 
that, if the property of the shipowner was at stake on the one 
hand, the character of the captain was at stake on the other, and 
this judge thought that the duty of the defendant not to publish 
concerning the captain defamatory matter which he did not know 
to be true was quite as strong as the duty to communicate to the 
shipowner that which he believed to be true. The Court was 
equally divided in opinion, and the defendant, who had obtained 
the verdict, kept it; so that in this case the communication was 
allowed to be privileged. 

In another case, which occurred about the same time, the 
plaintiff, who wasa wheelwright, had contracted for the purchase 
of some timber, which was just about to be delivered at his yard, 
when the seller of the timber met the defendant, who told him 
that the plaintiff was in insolvent circumstances. An action was 
brought for these words as slander of the plaintiff in the way of 
his trade, and the judge held that there was no privilege, and the 
jury found a verdict for the plaintiff. In this case also the Court 
was equally divided ; but here the plaintiff, having got the verdict, 
kept it. The judge who tried the case thought that the communi- 
cation might have been privileged if made bond fide in answer to 
inquiries addressed to the defendant as to the credit and circum- 
stances of the plaintiff; but as the defendant volunteered the in- 
formation, there was no privilege. This opinion ultimately 
prevailed. 

An older, but perhaps more useful, illustration of the same legal 
doctrine is afforded by a case of an action of slander for words 
spoken of the plaintiff as a ghee carpenter on three different 
occasions. It appeared that the defendant, who was a tenant of a 
nobleman, required some work to be done on the premises occu- 
pied by him, and the plaintiff, who was generally employed by the 
nobleman’s agent as a carpenter, was sent by him to do the work. 
He did it, but in a negligent manner; and during the progress of 
the work got drunk ; and some circumstances occurred which in- 
duced the defendant to believe that the plaintiff had broken open 
the cellar-door, and so obtained access to his cider. The defendant 
a day or two afterwards met the plaintiff in the presence of a per- 
son named Taylor, and charged him with having broken open his 
cellar-door with a chisel, and also with having got drunk. The 
plaintiffdenied the Thedefendantsaid he would haveitcleared 
up, and went to look for theagent. He afterwards returned and 
spoke to Taylor in the absence of the plaintiff; and in answer to 
a question by Taylor said he was confident that the plaintiff had 

ken open the door. On the same day the defendant saw the 
agent and complained to him that the plaintiff had been negligent 
in his work, had got drunk, and he thought he had broken open 
to go with him in order to examine 
it, At the trial it was objected, on behalf of the defendant, 


that these were privileged communications, The judge thought 
that the statement to the = might be so, but not the charge 
made in the presence of Taylor; and in respect of that ee 9 
and also of what was afterwards said to Taylor, the plaintiff a 
verdict. On t of rule for a new trial, the Court agreed 
with the judge who tried the case that the communication to the 
— was protected, and that the statement made to Taylor in the 
plaintiff's absence was not; but the Court thought that the state- 
ment made to the  pmaien though in the presence of Taylor, fell 
within the class of communications ordinarily called privileged ; 
that is, cases where the occasion of the publication affords a 
defence in the absence of express or actual malice. The 
considered judgment of the Court of Exchequer in this case was 
delivered by the late Lord Wensleydale, and it is constantly re- 
ferred to as a standard authority in this branch of law. The de- 
fendant, it will be seen, complained of the plaintiff's conduct in 
reference to work done by him on the defendant’s premises. - He 
complained to the plaintiff's employer, to the plaintiff in the 
sence of a third person, and to that same n in the plaintiff's 
absence. Supposing he could not prove the truth of that which 
he alleged, would he be liable in an action? We will not enter 
into the distinction between written libel and verbal slander, but 
will content ourselves with assuming that some, but not all, matters 
which would be actionable if written are also actionable if spoken. 
Premising this, we return to the judgment of Mr. Baron Parke, 
who says that in general an action lies for the malicious publica- 
tion of statements which are false in fact and injurious to 
the character of another; and the law considers such 
publication as malicious, “ unless it is fairly made by a 

rson in the di of some —_ or private duty, whether 
egal or moral, or in the conduct of his own affairs in matters where 
his interest is concerned.” In such cases, of which that of giving 
the character of a servant is the most common, the occasion pre- 
vents the inference of malice which the law draws from unau- 
thorized communications, and affords a qualified defence depending 
upon the absence of actual malice. It will, we think, be easy to 
apply Lord Wensleydale’s rule in most cases which arise in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and common sense will generally tell us 
whether that actual malice exists which takes away the usual 
privilege. Thus, in a case where the defendant was giving his 
reasons for not signing a memorial for continuing the plaintiff in 
the office of a sort of trustee or manager of parish lands, he said 
that the plaintiff had left some place without paying his debts. 
This was pertinent to the question in hand, and therefore was 
privileged. But, said one of the judges, if the defendant had 
stated that the plaintiff was in the habit of beating his wife, it 
might have been different. ‘Such communications,” said Baron 
Parke, “if fairly warranted by any reasonable occasion or exigency, 
and honestly made, are protected for the common convenience 
and welfare of society; and the law has not restricted the 
right to make them within any narrow limits.” 

In the case which occurred a few days ago there was a conflict of 
evidence, and the jury appear to have ultimately adopted that 
view of the facts which would obviate any question of privilege. 
But such a question was discussed in the course of the case, and 
Chief Justice Cockburn stated the law applicable to it in terms 
which did not seem acceptable to the jury. The plaintiff was a 
solicitor who had been employed by the defendant on the recom- 
mendation of a n whom we will call A. B. in the business of 
taking a lease of a public-house. The action was for slander, and 
A. B. was called as a witness for the plaintiff, and said he asked 
the defendant how he got on in the matter of the public-house, 
and the defendant answered that the attorney recommended to him 
had made a blunder, and that he should sue him for negligence, 
and he blamed A. B. for recommending him an attorney 
unacquainted with such business; and A. B. stated that he 
understood the effect of the defendant’s complaint to be a censure 
upon him for having recommended the plaintiff to him. The de- 
fendant gave a different version of the conversation, and the j 
said, in answer to the judge, that they thought that A. B. might 
not have correctly recollected what was said. We do not enter 
further into the facts, and will treat the case asif it were an ima- 
ginary one contrived to illustrate the law. It comes, then, to this, 
that my friend has recommended a solicitor to me whom I have 
employed, and who has, I think, blundered in my business; and I 
complain to my friend that he recommended to me an unskilful 
and careless lawyer. If an action is brought yoy 7 me for 
slander, am I bound to justify my words? Suppose that I meet my 
friend, and he asks me whether I am satisfied with the solicitor 
he recommended, and I answer that I am not, and give my 
supposed reason. It appears that in this case there would be 
privilege. Suppose, again,that I meet my friend, and, before I am 
asked any question, I tell him that the solicitor he recommended 
to me has blundered. It appears that in this case there would be 
no privilege. The distinction may be thought refined, but there 
will always be cases which lie very close on one side or the other 
of auy line that may be laiddown. Mr. Baron Parke, as we have 
seen, elaborately age — —— in the case of a 
journe carpenter, an istingui tween complaini 
to self alone, to the himself in the 
another person, and to another n in the man’s absence. 
recent case was that of pees = ca to another person in the 
solicitor’s absence, but there was the further element that that 
person had recommended him. The question seems to be whether 
there is any interest or duty to make the communication, and if I 
thought, however absurdly, that I was entitled to compensation 
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from my friend who had given the recommendation, that would 
probably suffice, for “the law has not restricted the right to 
make such communications within any narrow limits.” But 
still it is a good general rule to abstain from volun- 
tary communications, except, indeed, in cases of great apparent 
urgency. In the case of alleged misconduct of the captain 
of a ship some of the judges seemed to think that 
there was, and others that there might be, a degree of 
urgency which would have justitied showing the mate's letter. 
In the case as to a wheelwright’s solvency it is clear that, if what 
was said had been said in answer to a question, it would have been 
privileged. Put it was volunteered, and that, in the opinion of 
some judges, made the difference. They would have said that one 
to the conversation had an interest to hear, but the other 

no duty to state, anything as to this person's solvency. The 
only safe practical rule appears to be to avoid, as far as possible, 
voluntary statements affecting other people’s character and conduct. 


AN EXPLODED IDOL. 


Mt hgamen is a perhaps not unnatural ambition on the part of a 
certain class of aspiring minds to be select and peculiar. 
They cannot bear to be mixed up with the common multitude. 
That a thing is good in itself is not enough for them, if the good 
of it happens to ually clear to everybody else. What they 
want is something which they can appreciate in a close and ex- 
clusive manner, so as to show the superiority of their own taste 
and discretion over that of the world at large. The misfortune of 
this class of people is of course that, if a thing is really good, it is 
so difficult to keep it quiet. By and by the truth gets out, and 
every joins in the worship, which immediately loses its 
flavour for the select devotees who formerly had their idol to 
themselves. The best thing to do in such a case is to keep the idol 
as much as possible in the dark, and to be content to brag about 
its miraculous character in a vague, mysterious way, without 
iving any proofs which may be questioned. But after a time 
fhis fails to satisfy even the most spiritual minds. The world is 
usually more or less incredulous, and the testimony of a sect is 
apt to be not very impressive as far as other people are concerned. 
Besides, there is much force in the argument, “ If this wonderful 
thing of i a tell us is really so wonderful, why do = keep 
it shut up ? hy don’t you give us all the benefit of it?” The 
natural, and perhaps the logical, answer is that the outer world is 
not sufficiently educated to appreciate the wonder; that a pre- 
i course of training and meditation is necessary, and 
that the dazzling effect on eyes unaccustomed to such splen- 
dour would be apt to be. blinding. It seems to us that 
this is a very strong position for the sort of idolaters of whom we 
are speaking to take up; and as long as they keep to it they are 
safe. They see what they see in their object of worship, because 
they bring to the study of it certain prepossessions and convictions 
which enable them to see it, or fancy they see it. Everybody 
knows that if in a dreamy way you look in the grate, you can, if 
you choose, see frowning chasms of pine-clad rock, glorious old 
castles, or radiant landscapes bathed in the ruddy glow of the 
setting sun. Only enthusiasts of this kind had, perhaps, better not 
call the attention of sober, practical-minded people to their romantic 
fancies. Where one sees a hawk another sees a whale, and the 
turesque castles on rugged promontories are detected as mere 
smouldering cinders. Moreover, this sort of isolated satisfaction 
rarely contents people. They cannot thoroughly enjoy themselves 
with merely their own sense of enjoyment, and must have wit- 
nesses, if | would perhaps be sorry to have 
the vulgar body of humanity ing themselves at home in the 
sacred precincts as they do themselves; but they would like 
to let the outside world have just such a glimpse of the holy of 
holies as would make them envy the devotees who had the right of 
entering into it, and would procure them respect and veneration as 
they passed cog: heer streets, so that common people should say 


“Lo! these are who know the inner mysteries, and who are 
not as other men.” We can understand this feeli It is, after 
all, human nature; but it is not the less illogical. Unfortunately 


aes enthusiasm so seldom go together. 
e professors of these secret mysteries should remember that, 
as long as they their idol behind a screen and are content 
merely to tell e what it is like, they are safe. Sceptics may 
doubt what they say, cynics may scoff; but they can always 
reply, “ Yes, that is all very well, but you do not know what you 
are talking about ; we do; we hear a voice you cannot hear, we see 
@ hand you cannot see; and we cannot think of letting ordinary 
Ree le into the sanctuary.” This is the Spiritualists’ game. 
iums are invariably passive before unbelievers ; they bring out 


spiration. All the same he was hopelessly mad, and his madness 
is distinctly observable in the greater both of his literary 
and artistic works. There is a story that when friends called 
upon him they had to be cautious how they approached his 
domicile, lest they should find his wife and himself in a state 
of airy freedom, which he himself described as “Only Adam 
and kve,” but which was apt to be staggering to people 
less thoroughly imbued with the spirit of primitive simplicity. 
Mr. Blake’s profession was that of an artist, and he was a most 
industrious workman; but somehow his work was not appreciated 
by the public of his day. As one of his votaries remarks, we are 
afraid with too much truth, “he was reverentially admired within 
a narrow circle, and offered for public acceptance poems and 

ictures which encountered a sepereleniinies of public rejection.” 

he culte of Blake has, however, descended to the present day. 
A class of artists who maintain their reputation by, perha 
wisely, keeping their pictures as much out of sight as possible, 
have taken up Blake as a matter of religion in the nearest approach 
to that frame of mind of which they are capable. For some years 
past the innocent public has been practised upon by writers of 
this kind, who have glorified Blake and insisted that Michael 
Angelo, Raffaelle, and other painters conventionally regarded as 
great, are not fit to hold a candle to him. Here alone, we have 

en told, is real inspiration, real genius, It has happened that 
very few people have had an opportunity of seeing anything of 
Blake's, and that the splendour of his achievements has had to be 
taken pretty much on trust in literary criticism. The — of 
the largest collection of Blakes is said to sleep in the midst of them, 
and it is of course a delicate thing to invade a gentleman’s bedroom. 
The seclusion in which the works of the great man have hitherto 
been kept has of course put a good deal in the power of his disciples 
ix the way of exaggeration and mystification. They could say 
anything they liked, because there was no means of checking 
their p> Bw But this judicious policy has lately been broken 
through. We have no idea how it happened. It may have been 
the scheme of some wicked heretic who saw through the farce, 
and wanted to expose it; or it may have been the suggestion 
of a fanatic who forgot that other people were not all as infatuated 
as himself. However this may be—and it may perhaps hereafter be 
one of the problems of history—it has, in fact, happened that a 
well-known Club devoted to the interests of art has got up a col- 
lection of Blake’s pictures and opened it for exhibition to its 
members and their friends. We ought to say at once that this is 
a most respectable Club, largely composed of clergymen, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the Committee has been innocently 
deluded into opening this singular exhibition, which, we are 
bound to say, is at once the most grotesque and, to put it mildly, 
the least suited for indiscriminate inspection that has been seen 
in town in modern days. The worst of it is that it did not 
occur to the Committee to give a hint to their members of 
the nature of the show; and the result, it is said, has been 
to produce a good deal of consternation among unprepared 
visitors. The Scriptural simplicity of the pictures might per- 
haps not be too overpowering for strong-minded gentlemen who 
could take a quiet look at them by themselves; but it may be con- 
ceived that the study of works of art of this peculiar description 
is rather trying when conducted in the presence of a butterfly 
gathering of the other sex. We will not go so far as to say 
that, as soon as the Committee saw the sort of fish which had 
come into its net, it should have sent them back, because we think 
it is perhaps just as well that the truth should be known on a 
subject about which so much nonsense has been talked and 
written ; but the Committee might at least have given some warn- 
ing of the character of the exhibition. 

Ve must humbly confess that we feel ourselves quite incapable 
of giving any adequate idea of this startling exhibition ; but we 
have had the advantage of reading an article by Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti in a weekly contemporary, which may perhaps convey some idea 
to others, though to us it is highly mysterious. The writer begins 
by admitting that, without a catalogue, the pleasure he expected 
to derive from “this extraordinary and splendid spectacle was 
somewhat diminished,” which means, we suppose, that there were 
a good many things he could not make head or tail of. The 
critic then goes on to say that “the painter's splendid powers 
of ideal or mystic invention and imaginative design, and his 


| mastery of the glamour of colour, now in the simplest elements, 


/and anon in wildly arbitrary combinations of richness and force, 


are amply exhibited in this collection.” He admits, however, that 


| Blake’s “ defects become no less manifest than his excellences ; but 


their wonders only in the presence of the faithful; and we must 


say that they show their worldly wisdom in adhering to this rule. 
A case has just occurred, however, of a mistake in the other direc- 
tion, which, melancholy as it is, one may perhaps be permitted to 
refer to. There has for a long time been a good deal of mystic 
glorification of Blake, the mad painter. Some authorities have de- 
clared that he was the greatest poet who ever lived ; others worship 
‘was a man of genius. There are some yrical pieces, especial 
his “Songs for Ohildren,” of exquisite ee thos. ‘And 
asa painter he had no doubt oceasionally a 


with these we do not concern ourselves.” ‘“ We see before 
us the most exalted, creative, and solitary spirit in 
British art.” And he winds up thus:—* The aureole of immor- 
tality brightens with ever-augmenting lustre round the brow of 
Blake in every instance where his spirit, made palpable to sense, 
revisits thus the glimpses of the moon.” We admit that the 
moon, in the old sense, has a good deal to do with this worship ot 
Blake; and we might fancy that some of his disciples have a 
touch of the madness of their master, if we did not know the in- 
sidious influence of crotchety vanity on those who are exposed to 
it. As far as our own observation goes, this exhibition of Blake's 
works is simply a nightmare collection of pictures of naked men and 
women in all sorts of grotesque and fantastic attitudes. There 
are one or two pictures of moderate merit, but, as a rule, the 
drawing is stiff and unmeaning, and the colouring wild and absurd. 


curious in- | The subjects which are chiefly treated, such as “The Spiritual 
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Form of Nelson guiding the Leviathan,” “ The Spiritual Form of 


Pitt guiding Behemoth,” “Elohim creating Adam,” “ Satan, Sin, 
and Death at the Gate of Hell,” and the “Lazar House,” 


show the mystic tendency of r Blake’s mind, while the 
erotic influence of his insanity is also painfully apparent. A 
large proportion of the pictures consists of a monotonous repe- 
tition of the endearments of Adam and Eve in Eden; and one of 
the most familiar figures in the collection is a grotesque caricature 
of the Deity. Wedo not deny that an exhibition of this kind 
has a curious psychological interest; but we may go the length 
of saying that it is not exactly suitable for ladies, and perhaps the 
Comuuittee will take the hint. 


REVIEWS. 


MERIVALE’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME.* 


it is hardly worth while saying that we ought to have 

reviewed this book long before; in any case the best practical 
apology that we can make is to set to work upon it without more 
™ Dean Merivale, after having dealt with a considerable and 
important part of Roman history at full length, has now under- 
taken to deal in a more summary way with the whole story in its 
conventional extent. It is curious to see how very different is the 
execution of different parts of the book. It is admirable in all 
the parts which Dr. Merivale has treated in his other works; 
wherever the field is absolutely new, we see signs of haste. 
That this should be the case is an inborn weakness of human 
nature. The one part must, from mere familiarity, have long 
ago become a labour of love; the other, from mere comparative 
neglect, is likely to be looked on as taskwork. But we suspect 
that the cause of the difference lies somewhat deeper. Any one who 
reads Dr. Merivale’s preface will see that his earlier choice of 
subjects was not at alla matter of chance. He took to that part 
of Roman history which best suited his own taste, and to 
which his powers were best adapted. He divides Roman his- 
tory into three periods, the Antiquarian, the Dramatic, and one 
for which he cannot find a satisfactory name, but of which 
he hints that the characteristic feature is that with it we enter 
on a history of opinion. The second of these periods is Dr. Meri- 
vale’s own period, that at which he has thoroughly worked, and 
which he has already dealt with in two forms. The third he has 
studied and dealt with, although in a slighter way than the other, 
from one particular side of it. The first period Dr. Merivale has 
also of course studied, for without its study he could not have 
done what he has done for the later history. But there is no sign 
of his having made it a subject of special study, of such study as 
he has given to the second period, or even to the third. From the 
point of view of Dr. Merivale’s earlier works there was no 
reason why he should do so. All that he has as yet written 
might be perfectly well written without any special work at the 
earlier times; it might be done without anything more than that 
kind of knowledge of them which a scholar of Dr. Merivale’s class 
cannot fail to have. While Dr. Merivale has been working at the 
Emperors, a vast mass of work has been done at the Kings and 
the early commonwealth, to which it is quite possible that he 
may not have given any special attention. e case is, in a less 
degree, like the case of Ranke. While Ranke was working at one 
end of English history, others were working at the other end, and, 
as he took no heed to their labours, his early part was simply an 
utter failure, which it would have been ind to cut out of his 
book. Now this is very far indeed from being the case with 
. Merivale; yet one can see almost at a glance that 
the first part of his book is not equal to the third, and 
that the third is not equal to the second. The truth is that the 
three periods have to be written from three very different kinds 
of materials, and three very different methods. We 
can quite understand that Dr. Merivale’s thorough familiarity with 
one of the three would be a real hindrance to an equal treatment 
of the other two, especially of the first. 

It is easy to see from Dr. Merivaie’s earlier works, and he may 
be said to avow as much in his present preface, that the of 
Roman history in which he is ly at home, the part which is 
the real period of his choice, is what he calls the Dramatic period. 
“From the Scipios to M. Aurelius,” he tells us, “we seem to 
traverse a long gallery of national portraits, every one of which 
brings a real individual man before us.” So it is, and in that 
gallery Dr. Merivale is thoroughly at home. His present shorter 
sketch is, as he tells us, my * | abridged from his larger work. He 
adds, “I hope that in the lighter touch with which they are here 
treated, I have not failed to preserve the truth and spirit of their 
portraits.” On that score Dr. Merivale need not fear. In all this 
part he shows no falling off from the standard of his greater work ; 
in some things we even see an improvement. His miniature of 
Tiberius is, we think, distinctly better than his former full length. 
Indeed generally compression made his portraits clearer and 
more forcible. That Dr. Merivale is in some measure Czesarian he 
would hardly himself deny. But, when we come back to him 
after some writings which have appeared in the meanwhile, it is 


* A General Hi Rome, a fe eee 
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of the City to the 


wonderful to see how mild his Cesarism looks by compari 

He has no sympathy whatever with the paradoxical school whose 
greatest exploit is to turn Catilina into a popular hero, Yet, even 
in this part of the book, there are some curious signs of haste 
in the correction either of pen or press. Dr. Merivale has suffered 
once or twice from that odd temptation which sometimes, in cases 
of strong opposition of ideas, leads a writer to put down the 
exactly opposite word to that which he means. His meaning is so 
elear to himself that he forgets which of the two opposite words 
is the right one to express it. It is only in this way that we can 
account for a sentence in p. 328, out of which we can get a meaning 
only by reading ‘‘ Caesar” where the word printed is “ Cicero” ; 
and one in p. 364, where, in the like sort, we venture to read “ re- 
publican,” or something to that effect, instead of “ Czresarian.” 

In the later part of the book, taking in Dr. Merivale’s third 
ae his attention seems mainly fixed on the relations between 

Paganism and Christianity. This is indeed a noble subject, and 
one which, as earlier works of his show, has occupied much of Dr. 
Merivale’s thoughts. In his preface he says:—“ As it seems to me 
to be the worthiest object of all literary ambition, so it is perha 
the most delicate and difficult of any. To such a task,” he adds, 
“T have long since confessed myself unequal.” Yet we can re- 
member finishing the last volume of Dr. Merivale’s larger History 
with a distinct feeling of regret that he stopped where he did, and 
did not go on directly to grapple with it. To judge from the 
second part of the present book, we fancy that, if Dr. Merivale had 
already treated the subject in several volumes, he would now 
have given us a valuable summary. As it is, the treatment of 
the third period does not show the same grasp as the treatment 
of the second. The narrative stops at A.D. 476. We cannot help 
thinking that this point must have been somehow fixed from out- 
side; it surely could not be Dr. Merivale’s own choosing. ‘To 
stop at that point is of course fatal to any full setting forth of 
the cecumenical position of Rome. More and more are we con- 
vinced that the true point for a History of Rome to stop at is the 
one chosen by Arnold, the coronation of Charles the Great. From 
the point of view of universal history no centuries of the life of 
Rome are more important than the sixth and seventh of our era. 
And in the sixth the interest again gathers round the local Rome 
in a way in which it had not done for several ages before. Down 
to the Christmas of 800, the two elements of later history stand 
side by side. When the same man was German King and Roman 
Emperor, we have the outward sign of their fusion. 

In this later part, then, Dr. Merivale is partially at home. We 
suspect that, if he had gone on a little further, he would have 
been more at home. He regrets the lack of distinct portraits in 
the latter part of his story. He would have got them again with 
Theodoric and Belisarius and Gregory the Great. But he is far 
more at home in this latter part than he is in the earliest part of 
all, In a general view of the whole subject he is doubtless at home 
in both. The very beginning and the very ending of the book, 
the comparison between Greek and Roman history with which 
it opens, and the picture of the position and working of the Roman 
Empire on mankind with which it winds up, are both alike in Dr. 
Merivale’s very best manner; and the latter especiaily makes us 
wonder how he could bear to stop where he does stop. 

When we turn to the narrative of the early history, it gives us 
throughout the impression of having been irksome to the writer, 
of having been done to fill up a plan rather than from any real 
love for it. Dr. Merivale seems not to have very definitely decided 
on any particular method for the treatment of the mythical and 
half-mythical periods. We need not say that he does not believe 
the legends, like the eccentric sect which looks on Romulus as a 
real man suckled by a real wolf. On the other hand, he does not 
tell them as legends like Arnold; nor does he, like Mommsen, 
leave them out altogether unless they prove something. It is cer- 
tainly hard to deal with this kind of subject on a small, or even a 
moderate, scale. That is, it is hard to do so if the writer would 
avoid either long discussions on the one hand, or a look of confi- 
dent dogmatism on the other. Dr. Merivale draws the distinction 
between legend and history clearly enough, but he hardly carries 
out the distinction in the tale itself. The plain truth is that his 
turn of mind leads him much more to the other two parts of the 
subject, and the natural result is that the first part is not done 
with the same power or clearness, We see constant signs of haste 
even in the mere composition. For instance, before he comes to 
the decemvirate, Dr. Merivale brings in L. Sicinius Dentatus in what 
is his right place for his earlier exploits and for his tribuneship :— 

As tribune in the year 452 he gained a victory over the opponents of his 
party, and compelled them at last to concede the measure pressed upon them 
by Terentilius. To himself, indeed, this victory was fatal, for the patricians 
vowed to get rid of him by any means ; and at no distant period Q. Fabius, 
who commanded the army, caused him to be despatched by a band of 
soldiers with whom he was sent to reconnoitre the enemy. 


We really looked to see whether there was any rival story, making 
Sicinius perish before the decemvirate. But no; we get into the 
decemvirate, and after the last two tables, “ which altogether failed 
to obtain general approbation,” we read : 

Then it was that these ten tyrants, as they came to be regarded, con- 
strained the people to go forth to battle, and effected by treachery the 
slaughter of their hero Dentatus. 

Then again, directly after this, Valerius and Horatius are made to 
be two of the decemvirs. Presently “ Pyrrhus returned in utter dis- 
comfiture to his own country, and soon after ished in an 
obscure combat with his own countrymen at Argos.” The turn 
of the sentence is odd, and it is only in a very vague sense indeed 
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that the le of Argos could be called the countrymen of 
Pyrrhus. Pout we were really startled at finding, in p. 141, 
Capua described as “the chief city of Magna Grecia,” “ the 
home of all the highest art and luxury of Greece,” “ the Greeks 
of Oapua,” &c. This is that kind of thing which is so startli 
that it makes one think for a moment that it may be right, an 
that one has hitherto lived under some great delusion. Yet nothing 
is more certain than that Capua never was Greek; there is not 
even a legend giving it a Greek founder. And the following 
account of 1 the “urbs amplissima ornatissima ” of Cicero has an 
odd sound :— 

The city and its territory were declared to be Roman property, and the 

place was eventually repeopled by a swarm of Roman occupants, to retain 
for ages in the paltry condition of an Italian country-town the bure tradi- 
tion of its old Hellenic cultivation. Thus degraded and vulgarized Capua 
still enjoyed a certain repute in the imagination of the Romans as the fair 
Circe whose charms had enervated the host of Hannibal. 
So we come continually on some little slip of expression show- 
ing that the thing has been slurred over. Thus at the famous 
scene at the Isthmian Games, Dr. Merivale tells us how “ it was 
declared with sound of trumpet that the Roman Senate and T. 
Quinctius, its general, had liberated the whole of Greece from 
the power of onia.” Such a proclamation was never made, 
and it would have been an insult to all the Greek allies of 
Rome. The proclamation in Polybios does not speak of “ the whole 
of Greece,” but names, one by one, those parts of Greece which 
had been under the Macedonian power. The whole treatment of 
this part is confused. So again it is hard on Marcellus to say 
(p. 188) that “ he threw into the sea the sacred fowls which re- 
fused to present him with favourable omens.” It is quite another 
Claudius, P. Claudius Pulcher (see Valerius Maximus, i. 3, 4), of 
whom that story is told, 


THE INDIAN PROBLEM SOLVED.* 


ig author of this work starts with the profound remark that no 
subject can be more important than the material progress and 
happiness of two hundred and fifty millions of people in India, and 
that no single person can do full justice to it. e first of this 
proposition is a commonplace; the second is what the author, 
as fr as his treatment of it goes, has amply confirmed. In truth, 
scissors and paste have been employed at high pressure in order 
to produce a very pretentious, disconnected, and inconclusive book. 
The writer does not give his name in the title-page, but from 
sundry laudatory notices stuffed in at the close of the work we are 
inclined to suspect that this affair of shreds and patches must pro- 
ceed from a gentleman who has already published a work on 
mills and factories of jute, cotton, silk, and other products, as 
from practical experience in Bombay he thought hi entitled to 
do i an evil hour some injudicious critic seems to have hinted 
that, ifa man would do for agriculture what had thus been done 
for manufactures, he would become a public benefactor. On this 
instigation, unless we are mistaken in our conjecture, the com- 
piler set to work to get together all the wise and all the silly 
utterances that have come from the mouths of statesmen, 
journalists, members of Parliament, diviners of great prescience, 
and satirists of scathing pens, on one of the most difficult and 
controverted of questions. Authorities of every degree of 
value have been laid under contribution; and there is a table 
of contents in which some faint indications of a controlli 
design can be traced. But while there is a preface, an 
@ purpose in the opening chapter, there is neither middle nor 
oP to the book. Authorities for and against certain measures 
are arrayed in succession, but we find no attempt at recon- 
ciling discrepancies, exploding fallacies, or bringing order and 
method out of acrimonious minutes and vehement diatribes. Then 
sundry chapters and sections are prefaced by curt, snappish denun- 
ciations in big print, levelled at defaulting statesmen or incom- 
petent Governments. Government is on the “ march to bank- 
ruptcy”; its “ attitude” is “ mean and cowardly,” or else it is 
“cruel and barbarous ;” or it has established some institution which 
is simply “ a disgraceful imposition on India.” Does the author 
really think that his compilation, with its sensational title, will 
float into general acceptance by the free use of these ugly names ? 
He has also so contrived to marshal his forces in what + thinks 
is the array of battle, that it becomes extremely puzzling to say 
where one inspired prophet finishes and another begins. Sometimes 
it is a celebrated officer of engineers with an imagination that can 
earry himself and a whole fleet along a canal of three feet in depth 
attwenty miles anhour. Sometimes, though we cannot be certain 
of this point, it may be the author himself who is speaking. 
Sometimes it is a bishop, and on one occasion a Polish savant 
who travelled in Goozerat, in Western India, about ninety years 
ago, and who is dragged in to illustrate some urgent want of 
to-day. There is, in fact, an entire want of cohesion, sequence, 
arrangement, and digestion of accumulated facts. Palpable 
blunders are not corrected; deficiencies are not supplied ; legiti- 
mate deductions are not drawn, even when the author seems to 
have got on the right scent. 

Another characteristic of the book is that India is occasionally 
treated as a country where absolutely nothing has been done, 
and to which an opinion uttered in the last century would 
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be as fully applicable as a warning from Mr. Fawcett at the 
present day. In order to convey to 7 English readers 
@ correct notion of the management of an abstruse Indian 
question by this writer, we must ask them to conceive a 
prominent topic of the day—say, household ane in the 
counties, or the education of the people, or the liberty of the press, 
or local and Imperial pected -m in a similar manner. Sup- 
pose we take the franchise in the counties and the redistribution 
of seats. Let then our readers imagine that a writer should select, 
out of the legacies of journalists and debaters, an aphorism by Mr. 
Disraeli, a speech by Lord Grey delivered in the year 1831-2, 
half a column from the Datly Telegraph of yesterday, and a short 
leader from the North Briton of John Wilkes; that, to avoid 
monotony, he next in side by side some answers of Lord 
Palmerston before the Committee on official salaries which sat 
rather more than twenty years back, and some recent autumnal 
harangues of the paw for Stoke-upon-Trent; that he con- 
cluded by parading two citations from Burke, and the half of an 
address from Mr. r; that all these various luminaries, high 
and low, were allowed to jostle each other with neither comment 
nor addition ; and that the extracts were often so detached from 
the context as to begin you cannot exactly say why, and to leave 
off just at the very point when you expect something germane 
or pertinent to follow—let our readers, we say, picture to 
themselyes any familiar English topic disposed of in this 
fashion, and they will be able to appreciate the manner in 
which this discursive annalist teaches us how to do our duty 
as an Asiatic Power. We know nothing like it except flaming 
advertisements intended to catch the eye; “no more colds,” “no 
more ——. chimneys,” and such like. Lord Derby, in a recent 
speech at Edinburgh, warned his hearers against ranting ; that is, 
treating “very little matters as if they were big ones.” If the 
cautious Foreign Secretary ever had time to read this book, he 
would, we think, warn the writer against the converse, or another 
must “unpleasing form of unwisdom”—to wit, that of writing 
of big or imperial questions as if they could be disposed of 
with the unceremonious facility of parochial details. Famine 
in a vast province is discussed in these pages like relief in St. 
Pancras, or as if it were no greater feat to e five hundred miles 
of canal in an Indian Presidency and to get the Ryots to pay 
for the water, than to clear away the snow and slush from the 
centre of Grosvenor Square. It may well be the duty of a Vestry 
to see that ratepayers get a decent roadway, and of a Viceroy to 
take care that thousands of lives do not perish, and millions of 
money are not thrown away. But all we say is that such a com- 
pilation is of as little use practically to Mr. Jones the Vestryman as 
it would be to Lord Lytton. We must add that the execution in 
minor details is most slovenly and discreditable. Constant mis- 
prints, for which the printers cannot alone be responsible, produce 
a feeling of irritation. Surnames are mutilated ; strange Christian 
names are bestowed upon well-known persons, for which the 
author, and no father, is responsible. Indian titles, always a 
source of perplexity, are freely altered and curtailed; and though 
the year of an official despatch is of great importance when intended 
to point criticisms on official shortcomings, the date of one letter 
from the Government of India is given as 1868, when it should 
clearly have been 1864-5. Of those members who are made to sign 
it in 1868, at Calcutta or Simla, one was then in England, another 
commanding the forces in Ireland, and a third was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, and not in the Viceregal Council at all. 
Indian officials may every now and then complain that their good 
deeds do not follow them home, or that they are not recog- 
nized in their retirement. But what casual reader is to guess 
offhand at the real numes or services ef gentlemen who figure in 
this book as Durnup, Harry Revert, and CassExo? 

It is of course out of the question for usin the space of a 
column to attempt to do what should have been done by 
the author. Amongst “our authorities,” numbering one hun- 
dred, we cannot separate the wheat from the chaff, or say what 
conclusion has been pressed too far, where unavoidable or pardonable 
shortcomings have been exaggerated into high crimes or misde- 
meanours, or in what the Indian Governments may fairly be cen- 
sured either for expensive parsimony or improvident and ineffectual 
waste, But, in justiceto the subject, and not to the author, we 
shall try to select the leading idea which pervades this com- 
bination of thundering denunciations and wise saws. 

It is impossible for us to say whether the author of this work 
has committed himself unreservedly to the guidance of others, 
and especially of one well-known member of the corps of 
Engineers, who thinks that there is nothing like water to save 
India. But, from the prominence given to Sir Arthur Cotton, 
and to a sketch-map of canals, we are inclined to infer that this is 
the case. Now, in the opinions that point to canals as one mode 
of enriching the State, of securing the agriculturist i 
calamities greater than war or invasion, and of facilitating the 
exchange of —— and the intercourse of distant provinces, 
we cordially agree. To some 8 of India irrigation is a vital 
necessity. The rainfall in Bikanir, for ininen wold be of no 
account even in a temperate climate. In others a more copious 
rainfall might well be husbanded by artificial means for irrigation in 
spring-time when showers rarely fall, or in autumn when they fail 
prematurely, with telling effect. Even where cereals can depend 
on moisture and dew, irrigation is indispensable for n 
fodder or expensive crops. A hoarded supply of water ane 
cattle alive, comes in aid of arboriculture, and, as Sydney Smith 
said of Mackintosh’s style when he playfully imagined the histori 
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to write about pepper, “approximates the distant regions of the 
earth, explains the pee of commerce, and justifies the industry 
of man.” But, for all this, the irrigation question is not free from 
hindrances and difficulties. Ifcanal water drives out or staves off 
cholera, it lies open to the suspicion of introducing low fever. 
—— cannot always be induced to take it, and there are 
political difficulties in the way of compelling an industrial be gn 
tion to pay for the water which they are confident that Indra, the 
rain-god, will not fail to send them. Something has already been 
done in the way of opening nearly fifteen hundred miles of canals, 
and a thousand miles in addition are in process of construction ; 
and there is no fear, after the experience of the Behar 
famine, that the subject will pass out of sight. The great 
Ganges Canal is a work of which Italian engineers might be proud. 
The Jumna Canal, that of the Bari Doab, the works in Behar, 
Orissa, Scinde, Madras, are all worthy an enlightened Government, 
and contribute to the improvement of existing agriculture and the 
conversion of wastes into cornfields. But it is absurd to ascribe to 
any possible series of canals the political and social advantages 
of railways, or to imagine that troops could be conveyed on a 
waterway three feet deep and thirty feet wide, with the same 
rapidity and certainty as on the East Indian or the Great Indian 
Peninsular lines. Banks will fall in; beds will silt up; and 

clones and tornadoes may make as wild havoc with an artificial 
p anime as with an iron road. No one public work more 
than another can be teed immunity from the violence of 
nature or the corroding effects of time, as is hinted in some of 
these opinions. And to announce that, with irrigation canals, 
we “should have a far greater military command of the country,” 
or that we might “ possibly dispense with half a dozen European 
regiments,” is absurd. To some parts of India canals are wholly 
inapplicable. Assam and Eastern Bengal, for instance, are here in- 
cluded in a scheme which is to encircle India just as the Homeric 
Ocean encircled the ancient world. It is sufficient to say, in answer 
to this wild project, that these countries have a tremendous rain- 
fall and a natural system of rivers already; and that in the worst 
famine that could be apprehended it would be a work of less cost- 
liness and difficulty to carry rice by boats, elephants, or carts for 
that year into the very heart of each district, than it would 
be to excavate canals which, for forty-nine years out of fifty, 
would be regarded only as evidences of madness in high places. 
We might as well start Companies for carrying ice to Nova 
Zemblya or palm oil to negroes under the line. The plain matter 
of fact seems to be that canals, railroads, and ordinary roads may, 
each in their several ways, be material agencies in saving the lives 
and stimulating the productive faculties of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. The proportion which any one of these works ought 
to bear to another is a matter to be decided by a variety of con- 
siderations—the character of the soil, the peculiarities of the popu- 
lation, political and military exigencies, financial capability, and 
the relations of divers tributary States to our own Government. 
There are in the original materials now laid under contribution 
means for coming to a conclusion on each head; and even in the 
ill-assorted fragments of those materials now huddled together in 
heaps, there is something which might assist a discerning and 
patient reader in coming to some decision. But in this short 
paper on a very big subject we cannot attempt to do for others 
what the author has not done for himself, 


YONGE’S LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


it would be difficult to find a finer subject for biography than 
that which Professor Yonge has chosen. After all that has 
been written of Marie Antoinette there are still almost boundless 
opportunities for a writer to stir his reader's blood in telling her 
story again. There are few more interesting characters than 
hers in history; there is nothing more moving than the tale of her 
sufferings. A writer equal to his task might, in relating what be- 
fell her and representing the growth of her character from the time 
when she came to the French Court until the day of her murder, 
have compelled the attention and admiration of the most in- 
different readers, and have roused the most lethargic to ex- 
citement. He might, while confining himself strictly to matter 
of history, have produced a book which should have a more 
enthralling interest than the most powerful of romances. If 
any writer should be inspired to attempt such a work as this 
he need not fear that Professor Yonge has forestalled him. We 
cannot but admire the industry with which the Professor has, ac- 
cording to his preface, studied a large number of French volumes 
on his subject, and we cannot but regret that it was employed for 
& purpose which he is unfitted to ay Pe He has not a spark of 
the fire which even the most precise historian should have when 
he deals with fiery themes; the pedantic style of his writing is 
unrelieved by any touch of grace or humour; and, although his 
views are sometimes startlingly decisive, it cannot be said that the 
persons and scenes of his history derive any fresh interest from the 
consideration he has given to them. 

The opening sentence of Professor Yonge’s work is no bad speci- 
men of the art of clothing commonplace reflections in language which 
has about it a curious air of instruction:—“ The most striking 
event in the annals of modern Europe is unquestionably the French 


* The Life of Mary Antoinette, Queen of France. By Charles Duke 
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Revolution of 1789; a Revolution which, in one sense, may be 
said to be still in progress, but which, in a more limited view, 
may be regarded as having been consummated by the deposition 
and murder of the Sovereign of the country.” t the “ con~ 
summation” of a revolution may be Professor Yonge probably 
knows better than we do; but, taking the word in its ordinary 
sense, this statement is somewhat surprising. We should be more 
disposed to regard the time when the Terror swallowed up those 
who had produced it as the completion of the revolution. , Pred 
delivered Himself of this authoritative assertion, Professor Yonge 
goes on to describe after his fashion the character of Marie Antoi- 
nette ; and here we get another typical instance of the style which 
he affects when we are told that, “from the moment of the birth 
of her first child, she performed those new duties which, per- 
haps more than any others, call forth all the best and most 
peculiar virtues of the female heart in such a manner as to add 
esteem and respect to the -will which her affability and 
courtesy had already inspired.” It is a relief when the author 
leaves his consideration of a character which requires to be drawn 
by a stronger hand than his, and comes to the record of facts. 
ie Antoinette, youngest daughter of the Emperor Francis 
‘tad of Germany,” to Professor Yonge) and 
Maria Theresa, the Empress-Queen, was born on the 2nd of 
November, 1755, the very day, as it happened, when the earth- 
quake that destroyed Lisbon did its worst work. Maria Theresa 
had been anxious to have a son, and the Duke of Tarouka, who 
had made a bet with her that the event would be according to 
her hopes, wished to convey some consoling compliment with the 
payment of his stake. Metastasio helped him out of the difficulty 
with these ingenious lines :— 
To perdei, I’a lia 
Ma s’é ver che & voi somiglia 
Tutto il mondo ha guadagnato. 
Maria Theresa early entertained the notion of a marriage be- 
tween Marie Antoinette and the Dauphin, which she hoped might 
be the means of making a sure alliance with France. The project 
fell in with the views of Louis XV., and the first negotiations for 
the marriage were set in motion by Choiseul in 1769, when Marie 
Antoinette was but fourteen years old. In the next year the pro- 
posal for the marriage was formally made and accepted. Festivi- 
ties were held at Vienna to celebrate the occasion; among others, 
a masked ball, a form of entertainment which was then especially 
fashionable. Professor Yonge’s love of inserting foot-notes need- 
lessly, if not irrelevantly, which has been observed in former 
works of his, is present also in this, The masked ball gives him an 
opportunity for referring in a note to the well-known bitter sayi 
pe the French nation being half tiger and half monkey, an 
observing, as a “singular coincidence,” that Walpole, ing of 
masquerades, should have said, “ It is very lucky, seeing how much 
of the tiger enters into the human composition, that there should 
be a dose of the monkey too.” If the author had discovered 
that the saying was borrowed from Walpole, the fact might have 
been worth noting; but to have tacked together a masked ball at 
Vienna, an epigram on the French people, and a saying of Wal- 
pole’s into a singular coincidence must be regarded as a misplaced 
iece of ingenuity. Professor Yonge gives a dry description of 
arie Antoinette’s journey from Vienna to Versailles, varied by 
such flights of language as are obtained by calling the samples of 
wine presented to her at Strasburg “a luscious offering.” 

The troubles which beset her in after life were foreshadowed 
even at the triumphal outset of her career. When a State ball 
was given on the occasion of the wedding, the nobles took offence 
because to the Princess of Lorraine, cousin of the Emperor Francis, 
was given precedence next to the Princes of the blood, and they 
refused to attend the ball until the King sent a command for their 
presence. A worse trouble than this was the panic that took 
place among the crowd assembled to see a display of fireworks on 
the 30th of May, which ended in the death of some six hundred 
persons. This event, however, sg Marie Antoinette an oppor- 
tunity for gaining for a time the love of the same people who 
afterwards rose against her in blind fury, by the sympathy she 
showed for the sufferers, and, to quote Professor Yonge, “by the 
tears which she mingled with those of the widow and the orphan.’ 
Extracts from her letters to her mother give an interesting picture 
of the daily round of Court life at Versailles in the first year of 
her marriage :— 

“ At twelve,” she proceeds to say, “ what is called the Chamber is held, 
and there everyone who does not belong to the common people may enter. 
I put on my rouge and wash my hands before all the world; then the men 
go out and the women remain, and I dress myself in their presence. Then 
comes mass. If the King is at Versailles I go to mass with him, my bus- 
band, and my aunts; if he is not there I go alone with the Dauphin, but 
always at the same hour. After mass we two dine by ourselves in the pre- 
sence of all the world; but dinner is over by half-past one, as we both eat 
very fast. From the dinner-table I go to the Dauphin’s apartments, and if 
he has business, I return to my own rooms, where I read, write, or work ; 
for I am making a waistcoat for the King which gets on but slowly, though, 
I trust, with God’s grace, it will be finished before many years are over. 
At three o’clock I go again to visit my aunts, and the King comes to them 
at the same hour. At four the Abbé comes to me, and at five I have every 
day either my harpsichord-master or my singing-master till six. At half- 
past six I go almost every a hey my aunts, except when I go out walking. 
And you must understand that when I go to visit my aunts, my husband 
almost always goes with me. At seven we play cards till nine o’clock ; but 
when the weather is fine I go out walking, and then there is no play in my 
apartments, but it is held at my aunts’. At nine we sup, ar when the 
King is not there, my aunts come to sup with us; but when the King is 
there, we go after supper to their rooms, waiting there for the King, who 
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usually comes about a quarter to eleven ; and I lie down on a grand sofa 
and go to sleep till he comes. But when he is not there, we go to bed at 
eleven o'clock.” 

The Dauphiness incurred, by her very kindness of heart and 
desire to be courteous to all the world, various vexations caused by 
the rigid system of etiquette held in honour by many people 
about the Court. Professor Yonge refers to these in a sentence of 
curious construction :— 

Foremost among these sticklers for old ideas was the Countess de Noailles, 
her principal “lady of honour,” whose uneasiness on the subject speedily 
‘became so notorious as to give rise to numerous Court squibs and satirical 
odes, the authors ef which seemed glad to compliment the Dauphin and to 
vex her ladyship at the same time ; but who could not be deterred by these 
effusions frem lecturing Marie Antoinette on her disregard of her rank, and 
on the danger of making herself too familiar, till she provoked the young 
Princess into giving her the nickname of Madame Etiquette; and, no 
doubt, in her childish playfulness, to utter many a speech and do many an 
act whose principal object was to excite the astonishment of the too prim 
lady of honour. 


In 1774 came the death of the King, and one of Marie Antoinette’s 
first efforts in her new dignity was to purify the Court from the 
licentiousness which had too long been fashionable there. At the 
game time she relaxed many of the strict and senseless rules of 
etiquette which had been so distasteful to her when she was 
Dauphiness. What was more important than either of these acts was 
her remitting the tax of “ the Queen’s girdle.” She and the Dauphin 
had already, before the King’s death, relieved the distress prevail- 
ing in Paris by a gift from their private purse, and with the tax of 
the Queen’s girdle that of the “happy accession” was also re- 
mitted. This, it may be supposed, met with almost universal 
approval, but the Queen’s reforms in Court manners were looked 
on with distaste by people like Mme. de Noailles, who saw in the 
change a liking for Tennis rather than for French fashions, and 
revived the name of “the Austrian” which had already been given 
to Marie Antoinette by Mme. Adelaide. The Queen set herself also 
to the encouragement of literature and the arts, among which she 
had a special liking for music. Professor Yonge tells us that she 
still “devoted a portion of almost every day iz taking lessons on 
the harp,” and in order to bring Gluck (whom Professor Yonge 
persistently calls Gliick) to Paris she offered him a pension of 
6,000 francs. One night when she was at the opera his Iphigénie 
was given; and in the course of this Achilles, turning to his 
followers, says, “‘ Chantez, célébrez votre reine.” Le Gros, the tenor, 
changed the text to 

Chantons, célébrons notre reine, 
L’bymen que sous ses lois l’enchaine 
Va nous rendre a jamais heureux. 


So says Professor Yonge. The second line should of course be 


L’hymen qui sous ses lois lenchaine. 


The enthusiasm of the audience was tremendous, and the author is 
careful to inform us that the Queen did not “at such a moment suffer 
her feeling of the evanescent character of popularity among so light- 
minded a people to dwell in her mind.” A check was given to the 
pleasant course which events seemed to be taking by the visit which 
the Queen’s brother Maximilian paid to her in 1775. He came in the 
style and name of Count de Burgau, and the Princes, refusing to re- 
cognize his real rank, demanded that the first visit should be paid 
from him to them. The infamous Duke of Orleans made use 
of the opportunity to stir up a dislike to the Austrians, which was 
helped by the difficulties then existing about the price of corn, the 
dearness of which was attributed by the enemies of Turgot, the 
Controller-General, to his measures for freedom of trade. Soon 
after this came the coronation of Louis, and not much later Marie 
Antoinette did one of the unwise acts of her life in admitting Mme. 
de Polignac to intimate friendship with her, one consequence of which 
was the dismissal of Turgot. In 1777 the Emperor Joseph paid a 
visit to his sister, to whom he left some excellent, if somewhat 
severe, advice in writing ; and in the next year, in opposition to the 
opinion which he had given clearly enough on the subject, a treaty, 
to quote Professor Yonge’s words once more, “ was concluded with 
the United States, as the insurgents called themselves ”—a proceed- 
ing which was for France somewhat disastrous. It was at this 
time that La Fayette rose into notice. We are disposed to 
agree with the author in the low estimate he has formed of this 
personage ; but it is curious that he has omitted to quote an in- 
cident which might better convince his readers of the justness of 
his views concerning La Fayette than the epithets which he liber- 
ally, and to our thinking justly, bestows upon him. La Fayette, 
being by nature awkward and not endowed with those qualities 
which give a spurious glitter to vice, was yet anxious to show 
that he could be gay and dissolute as well as another, and the 
chief object of his emulation was his brother-in-law, the 
Duke de ‘Noailles, La Fayette once attempted to rival him at 
a@ convivial meeting, and, when he was carried away in a 
hopeless state, found just enough sense and energy to cry, 
“ Noubliez pas de dire a Noailles comme j'ai bien bu!” It was 
to the Queen’s influence that La Fayette owed the restoration of 
his commission, which he had forfeited by leaving France for 
America, as well as the command of a regiment of dragoons. In 
the year of his return came the birth of the Queen’s first 
child, a daughter, and in the spring following the Queen was 
attacked by measles, when four nobles, the Duke de Coigny, the 
Duke de Guines, Count Esterhazy, and the Baron de Besenval, 
volunteered to watch by her bedside. Professor Youge describes 
them as “sick-watchers,” and with his usual love for foot-notes 


was the name given to them.” This is almost as good as the 
story of the traveller who, writing from Milan, headed his letter 
“ London Hotel (Albergo di Londra they call it here).” 

We pass on to the well-known story of Lamotte, or, as 
Professor Yonge writes it, La Mothe, and the diamond neck- 
lace, of which the author gives an account so bald that it be- 
comes utterly uninteresting. We need only pause to quote 
one decisive and singular statement which he makes :—“ The 
Cardinal (de Rohan) was acquitted, as well as a notorious 
juggler and impostor of the day, called Cagliostro, who had appa- 
rently been so entirely unconnected with the transaction that it is 
not easy to see how he became included in the prosecution.” Mr. 
Carlyle and various other writers have held different opinions as to 
Cagliostro’s connexion with this affair, the importance of which 
Professor Yonge appears not to have estimated rightly. He has 
dismissed it drily, which he probably could not help, and also 
briefly, which he has given sufficient proof elsewhere that he could 
have helped. He says hardly a word of the influence which the 
suspicions excited by it against the Queen obtained. Itis of course 
impossible to gauge accurately the relations of cause and effect at 
this distance of time; but it is far from impossible that, but for 
the destruction of the forged papers in this case—which by the 
way was due to a former lover of Lamotte’s—a different turn . 
might have been given to the terrible events of which Professor 
Yonge gives his version in the second volume of his work. 
Through that volume we do not think it necessary to follow him. 
He has succeeded in it in reducing a most exciting theme as near 
to dulness as may be, and in writing with prosiness of a character 
whose very name might have inspired him with poetical ieeling. 


THROUGH AND THROUGH THE TROPICS.* 


R. VINCENT tells us in his short preface that the great and 
unexpected favour with which his first work was received 
has emboldened him to write a second, and to offer it in the pre- 
sumption that it will not be less fortunate. We sincerely trust 
that it may prove so; for Mr. Vincent is an intelligent traveller and 
an agreeable writer, and, in spite of the many volumes of travel one 
is perpetually reading, we have pleasant recollections of the days we 
passed in his company in the Land of the White Elephant, But 
we greatly fear that he may be doomed to disappointment, although 
his present book is extremely readable. In the former case he was 
exceptionally fortunate in his subject. Few people know much of 
Siam, of the manners and customs of the fantastic semi-civilization 
that prevails there, or of the treasures of mysterious architecture 
that have been half forgotten in its forests and those of Cambodia. 
On the other hand, the countries he is describing to us now have 
become very familiar to most of us. Nota few of his readers may 
have visited team for themselves ; and at al] events Polynesia, Aus- 
tralasia, and India have been so thoroughly “done” by indefatig- 
able bookmakers that a man may easily accomplish his “ thirty, 
thousand miles of travel” without bringing back much novel 
information. The charm of any book of this kind has come to 
depend almost entirely on the freshness of the treatment and on the 
value and interest of the author's personal impressions. At the 
risk of being considered tedious, he must take the topics that 
suggest themselves casually on the beaten tracks as the theme 
of observations more or less original; he must lighten his 
pages by his treatment of incidents more or less trivial; and 
so the brevity which is generally a merit may very easily 
become a blemish. Perhaps Mr. Vincent may object that, if 
he had not striven to condense and to contine himself chietly to 
outiine, his modest little work would have assumed portentous 
proportions, and we admit that the comprehensiveness of his 
scheme of travel lands him necessarily in an embarrassing dilemma. 
As it is, we have him hurrying us from point to point, as he feels 
bound to neglect rone of the famous cities, buildings, and scenery 
on which every fairly-read man should be prepared to pass a credit- 
able competitive examination; while, when he has once drawn 
on his seven-league boots, he thinks nothing of dismissing many 
hundred miles of adventurous travel in a sentence or two, and we 
temporarily lose sight of him just as a passing allusion to coming 
difficulties is preparing us to follow his fortunes with interest. 
For example, he and his a had decided to go overland 
from Sydney to Melbourne. He tells us that, “ on making known 
our intention, we were met with all sorts of lugubrious furebodings, 
among which were accidents by field and flood.” We may presume 
that the obstacles which loomed so large in the fancies of appre- 
hensive friends dwindled before his determination to contront 
them boldly, for only a paragraph or two later we find him esta- 
blished in Melbourne. And that he has said to satisfy our 
excited curiosity is that the journey called for no long description, 
and that they completed the trip of eight hundred miles in less 
than a couple of weeks. The chief interest of his volume centres 
undoubtedly in his visits to the Northern cities of British India. 
It is true that, thanks to the pens of the Special Correspondents 
who have followed in the train of the Prince of Wales, the public 
has lately heard more than enough of these. But Mr. Vincent, 
who, by the way, is an American, has something of his coun- 
trymens genius for making way with distinguished foreigners, 
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although we have no reason to suppose that he can be charged 
with vulgar obtrusiveness. He was received with great affability 
by several of the mediatized Indian potentates, was entertained by 
them, in the gorgeous seclusion of their , was invited to be 

resent at their amusements and to admire the contents of their 
Soobesis treasure-houses, while he won so far on the good will of 
his ceremonious hosts as to be dismissed with valuable introduc- 
tions which gave him the “ open sesame” to fresh marvels. 

Mr. Vincent made his start from New York in a comfortable old 
sailing-tub, bound round the world on a trading voyage, with San 
Francisco for its immediate destination. The Golden Fleece had 
the luck to go nearer to “the Horn” than most vessels, passing 
“withina mile of its rugged sides. . . The promontory is simply a 
steep, black rock about five hundred feet in height. Such a picture of 
barrenness and desolation I have rarely seen. There stood the gaunt 
and lonely hill, its naked sides lashed by the ravenous billows, its 
base worn into caverns hung with terrific and inscrutable gloom.” 
But although it was the height of the Antarctic summer, the 
yoyagers were destined to experience the proverbial treachery of the 
malignant climate of the Cape of Storms. A sudden squail burst 
upon them, although it came fortunately off the land, and drove 
them straight southward into the Antarctic Ocean. But time was of 
little consequence on board the Golden Fleece, which had appa- 
rently been sent to sea with a very roving commission. For, after 
a brief stay at San Francisco, the captain “concluded” to run 
2,000 miles westward to the Sandwich Isles, on the chance of 
obtaining some extra freight, in which, by the way, he failed. As 
Mr. Vincent's visit to those islands took place half-a-dozen years 
ago, his descriptions of Hawaiian politics and society have become 
comparatively ancient history, while Miss Bird, Mr. Boddam-W het- 
ham, and other recent writers have exhaustively anticipated his 
account of the voleanic wonders of Hawaii. Landing at Keal- 
akekua Bay, he moralizes on English ingratitude to the illustrious 
memory of our great circumnavigator. The only memorials of Cook 
which he found there were some copper tablets attached to the stump 
of a cocoa palm, and bearing inscriptions by officers of ships on the | 
station ; and the latest of these was dated in 1846. Weare told that 
a sum had been subscribed in the Sandwich Islands for a suitabie 
monument, which had actually been half completed, when it was 
pulled down by order of the Consul, as being out of keeping with 
the design. We are under the impression that the desizn has been 
carried out since Mr. Vincent paid his visit to the place. We «re 
sure he is mistaken in supposing that it is not generally known 
that Cook's body was cut into pieces and distributed over the 
island. The negotiations with the savages arising out of the cir- | 
cumstances are narrated at length in the history of the melancholy | 
occurrence which is embodied in the standard edition of the 
Voyages. 

From Honolulu Mr. Vincent made a flying voyage to Sydney, 
sighting on the way some of the more famous islands of the 
South Sea groups, but merely stopping at Auckland to coal. He 
had intended to sail to Tahiti from Auckland, but was obliged 
to give up that idea, as he had pig: wy to renounce his | 
more audacious project of seeking out the Grand Lama in the , 
inhospitable capital of Thibet. e has nothing that is new | 
to tell us of Australasia, and the single chapter in which he- 
dismisses the fifth of the continents smacks of the guide-book 
more strongly than any of the others. However, on the voyage from | 
Melbourne to Calcutta he did pick up one piece of information, which 
might have considerable interest for the Dutch had it been con- 
firmed by subsequent events. “ We ;” he writes, “ within two 
hundred miles of Acheen, a town on the north-western extremity 
of the island of Sumatra, with whose Sultan and people the Dutch 
have just concluded a successful war.” At Calcutta he had an audi- 
ence of the ex-King of Oude, and as he had sailed up the Hooyly 
to Garden Reach, and as the gardens of the dethroned potentate 
stretch along the banks of that channel of the Ganges, we cannot 
understand why he should speak of having the first glance of 
“the sacred river” on his arrival at the railway station of Sahib- 
gunge, which is 220 miles higher up its course. In the holy cit 
of hoes he was treated with great hospitality by the ita} 
of Vizianagram, the descendant of that famous Cheit Singh who 
so under the administration of Hastings. 

othing indeed could be more courteous than the demeanour of 
the Rajah, “quite an old gentleman of large and fleshy person, 
with a keen intellectual countenance, and very bland and pleasing.” 
He insisted on mounting his American visitor on one of his > 
phants, on which Mr. Vincent made a state progress through 
such of the native thoroughfares of the crowded city as would 
admit the animal’s bulky frame. As for the nautch which was 

iven in his honour, although he seems to have been exceptionally 
ortunate in finding some of the dancers “ possessed of extraordi- 
nary beauty,” he came away with the impression that, like the 
attar of roses that was offered to him, “a little of it goes a long 
hon opos of his subsequent sojourn at Umritsur in the Pun- 
Jaub, he gives a rather curious account of the manufacture of the 
attar of roses. It is a staple industry of the place, although the 
quality of the Umritsur essence is commercially inferior to that of 

ashmere; and a single shopkeeper had no less than a dozen 
: in store, which he kept preserved in wicker-covered jars. 

@ process of manufacture is as follows:—Forty pounds of the 
rose leaves are placed in a still with an equal weight of water, 
and, as the fumes disengage themselves, cold water is thrown on 
the refrigerator. The distillation goes on slowly, until half the 
water has drained into the receiver. Then that rose-water is 
distilled over again with another forty pounds of the leaves, until 


twenty pounds of water is obtained the second time. That product 


is —e to the night air in jars of earthenware. “ In the morn~ 
ing the attar will be found congealed, and floating on the surface 
in globules, which are then skimmed off with a thin shell, and 
poured into chatties or small jars.” But as the roses of the Punjaub 
yield comparatively little essence, it has become the practice to 
adulterate them with sandal-wood ; and if, as we are informed, the 
roses cost 25/, per ton in the raw state, the inducement to adulte- 
ration is quite conceivable. Those who care for detailed descrip- 
tions of the gems of Indian architecture by an appreciative 
enthusiast who has travelled widely in Eastern countries will do 
well to study Mr, Vincent's descriptions. Especially he goes into 
raptures over the Taj Mahal, which he pronounces “the most 
noble and perfect art-ideal of the kind ever embodied by man.” 
His thoughts by day, he tells us, were Taj-haunted ; at night, his- 
dreams were of a silver palace floating in the air. Each morning 
regularly he made an expedition to it from the city ; each time he 
discovered new beauties. But he tore himself away at last from 
Agra, passed through the Punjaub and Sindh to Bombay, and 
thence on to Madras, taking leave of our dominions at Bimlipatam. 
He expresses himself forcibly as to the blessings that have been 
conferred on Hindustan by British rule, and it is his opinion 
that “the present political outlook for India is most encouraging. 
Proofs are not wanting that still greater reforms will be instituted ; 
that Western science and philosophy will eventually supersede 
Eastern ignorance and superstition ; and that a noble civilization, 
waxing nobler with advancing centuries, will lift those glorious old 
lands of the Hindoo and the Mogul to an indefinitely higher level 
than any that they have yet occupied.” So that, in spite of the 
ominous forebodings of Mr. Lowe, Mr. Vincent at least does not 
contemplate for a moment the contingency of the sceptre of India 
passing out of English hands, 


MADAME CAVERLET#* 


o typwr Paris Correspondents of our daily newspapers have already 
made the name of this play familiar to the English public, as 
well as its social purpose; but the play itself, as usual in such 
cases, has been withheld from publication till it had been for 
some time on the stage. Although M. Emile Augier is an accom- 
plished versifier, he has preferred in this work, as in many others, 
the more faithful medium of prose. The dialogue is contrived 
with great skill, so as to convey the story gradually to the reader, 
just as much of it being told as he requires to know at each s 

of its progress; and no one who has been accustomed to the highly 
developed state of dramatic art in modern French writing of this 
class can fail to appreciate the extreme ability and ingenuity with 
which the author of this work has managed the action of his 
characters in view of the final effect upon the audience. The 
purpose of the play, as our readers are probably aware already, is 
to persuade the French people of the desirableness of a great 
social change, the institution of divorce. The influence of the 
Church of Rome, so long as France was really la fille ainée de 
lVéglise, effectually prevented the establishment of a system which 
is contrary to her doctrine about marriage. If Henry V. had 
ascended the throne immediately after the fall of M. Thiers, it is 
probable that this play would never have appeared. The found- 
ation of the Republic has encouraged innovators of all kinds to 
suggest their remedies for the evils of the time; so M. Augier offers 
his suggestion in his own way as a playwright. In France the 
playwright has more influence than any one else who addresses the 
cultivated public, and we are almost afraid to think how many 
sermons will be required to neutralize the effect of Madame 
Caverlet. 

The argument embodied in the play is that, in the present state 
of French law, a woman who is cruelly ill treated by her husband 
has no chance of establishing a safe kind of domestic happiness in 
another connexion, and that France is particularly ill provided in 
the legislation affecting marriage. In the present state of the law 
the woman easily becomes the victim, and has no redress but separa- 
tion, which does not give her anything like absolute pss a 
M. Augier has contrived the plot of his play so as to bring be- 
fore an audience ina striking manner the hardships which a woman 
may have to undergo in the present state of things, and he lets us 
understand that in his opinion the establishment of divorce would 
be her best protection. Just as M. Gambetta wishes the French 
Republic to borrow from England her liberty of the press and of 

olitical meetings, M. Augier wishes to borrow our Divorce Court. 
We have no doubt that, if our Divorce Court could cross the Chan- 
nel and fonctionner at Paris for a month or two every year, there 
would be plenty of applicants for its services. The difficulty in 
France is the religious one. It is quite possible that a Republi- 
can majority in the Assembly may be willing to establish civil 
divorce before many years are over, and so give to a divorced 
woman who has married again all the protection of the law; but 
the Church of Rome never changes except to assert her principles 
more loudly and uncompromisingly than ever. She will therefore 
neither marry a woman who has been divorced, nor acknowledge 
her second marriage as anything but a state of open adultery. In 
order to bring «bout the condition of things which M. Augier and 
many other Frenchmen desire, there must be two conflicts with 
the Church; the first, a legislative battle, which will probably be 
won in the Chamber of Deputies, and possibly in a future Senate, 

* Madame Caverlet. Pivce en quatre actes,en prose. Par Emile Augier, 
de l’ Académie Frangaise. Paris: Lévy. 1876. 
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and so di of in a week’s debating; the other a social war 
which will never come to an end so long as the Church of Rome 


exists. 

The story of Mme. Caverlet is as follows:—She is separated 
from her husband, and is living, when the story opens, with another 
man whose name is Caverlet. Their residence is by the side of the 
Lake of Geneva, near Lausanne, and the first scene is one of peace 
and felicity near the Jake, with Mont Blanc in the distance. 
Henriette, who is Mme. Caverlet, and her two children, Fanny and 
Henri, are together on the terrace, sitting out of doors in the 
usual Continental fashion, when a Swiss friend of theirs, called 
Bargé, comes to call upon them. The first thing to be noted is 
that Henri asks M. Bargé how a foreigner can get naturalized in 
Switzerland. Henri complains that he has no country. Bargé 
answers, “ But are you not an Englishman?” This opens the play 
pa wary for the answer to this question involves the truth or 
falsehood of a received story of his mother’s divorce. The story is, 
according to Mme. Caverlet herself, that she is the divorced wife 
of an oe gentleman, Sir Edward Merson, and that her two 
children, Fanny and Henri, were born during the time of her 
married life with Sir Edward in England. The conversation turns 
upon Sir Edward's conduct both towards his children and his wife, 
a subject which might have been avoided had not the question 
about naturalization led to it suddenly, as one thing so often leads 
to another :— 

Fanny. Et Sir Edward Merson ne fera pas de difficultés, je suppose. Il 
ne s’intéresse pas assez & nous. 

HENRIETTE. Fanny! ne parle ainsi de ton 

Fanyy. Il s’intéresse & nous! II] t’a donné de ses nouvelles? il t’a 
demandé des nétres ? tu sais ov il est ? 

Henriette. Non. . . . mais ne l’accusons pas, ma fille. L’arrét qui, en 
_—- notre divorce, m’a adjugé les enfants, a blessé au coeur Sir 

we Il est bon, mais il est orgueilleux. 

M. Bargé rather indiscreetly observes a little further on :— 

Voila le point noir du divorce. . . . la situation morale qu’il crée aux 
enfants. 


The young daughter perceives that this observation gives pain 
to bee mother, and offers a word of consolation to heal the 
‘wound :— 


Fanny. Ne te reproche rien, ma chérie. Tu nous as donné un second 


HENRIETTE. Oui, il est bien bon, et vous l’aimez bien, n’est-ce pas ? 

Fanny. Tendrement. 

HENRIETTE. Et toi, mon fils ? 

Henri. Il est mon meilleur ami. Je lui suis reconnaissant des soins 
—_— qu’il a eus de nous, et surtout du bonheur sans nuages qu'il t’a 

it. 


The real situation is this:—Henriette’s first husband, Merson, was 
not an Englishman, but a Frenchman; consequently she is not a 
divorced wife re-married, but a separated wife who has formed a 
liaison. The man she lives with in Switzerland (Caverlet) is very 
kind to her, and has been so for many years. This question about 
her son Henri’s naturalization is disquieting for her, because it can- 
not take place without a communication with his father. Another 
serious difficulty for her will be her daughter's marriage, because 
then it will be necessary to produce a certificate of birth with the 
real name of the father and the real nationality, after which her 
secret can no longer be kept. This difficult situation is brought 
about very rapidly in the development of the plot. Reynold, who 
is the son of M. Bargé, the juge de paix, declares to Henri his 
attachment for his sister Fanny. In the next scene Fanny comes 
in, and by Henri’s indiscretion matters are brought to a point with 
such precipitation that Reynold declares his attachment to Fanny 
ieee and she avows in a prettily innocent way that she expected 
some such declaration, and is glad of it. When her mother knows 
this she is troubled and distressed at the idea that her true position 
will have to be revealed. Caverlet, with a masculine bluntness of 
perception, is happy to think that matters have turned out so well, 
tor he counts upon Bargé’s friendly feelings, and thinks that the 
difficulty they both dreaded may disappear :— 

CAVERLET. Dieu nous permet d’achever notre vie ensemble! II envoie 
& Fanny le seul amour, le seul mariage qui ne nous forcera pas & nous 
séparer. Bargé nous connait et nous aime assez pour ne pas reculer devant 
la révélation que nous avons 4 lui faire, pour comprendre et absoudre le mal- 
heur de notre situation. Ila pour vous une sorte de culte que notre confi- 
dence ne refroidira pas, j’en suis sir. Il aime Fanny, il a pour son fils une 
adoration qui va jusqu’a la faiblesse, et Reynold n’est pas homme a se dé- 
sister devant un préjugé. 

Henriette does not hope so much even yet. “ Vous me rendez 
pe! ed d’espoir ” is all that she can say. On this, Bargé arrives in 

dress like a man who is going to ask for a young lady’s hand. 
Caverlet at once goes to the heart of the matter ze explains the 
situation clearly. Bargé on hearing this changes his manner, but 
Caverlet goes on telling the story in its details, which are as fol- 
lows :—At the age of twenty-five, already separated from her hus- 
band, Henriette was left without the means of existence, for her 
husband had spent nearly all her dowry, and did not even pay her 
the pension fixed by the decidua of the Court. She went to 
Avranches to live with an old aunt, rich, avaricious, and devout, 
whose only heiress she was. At this time Henriette met with 
Caverlet on the coast of Brittany in a quiet village at that time 
unknown to tourists. The two could not help feeling strongly 
attracted to each other, but their friendship went no further, and 
on the day when they said farewell a letter was put into the lady's 
hands. The letter was from her aunt, and it forbade Henriette to 
return to her house “ since she had a lover,” or rather we ought to 
pe in French to convey the full meaning of the word—“ puisqu’ 

avait un amant.” 


Having thus nobody to care for in the world, and her good name 
being already lost by the malice of slanderous tongues, Henriette 
goes to live with Caverlet, who conceives the idea of the fiction 
about the divorce to explain the existence of the children. His 
first idea had been to say that Henriette was a widow, but this 
seemed objectionable to her from a sentiment that she had not the 
right to make her children orphans, and to “ suppress” their father 
in their hearts. The idea of the imaginary divorce conciliated 
everything :— 

Barak. Le mari ne vous a jamais inquiétés ? 

CAvERLET. La piste d’Henriette était perdue, et il n’avait pas intérét & 
la retrouver, bien au contraire, puisque le seul lien qui lui restat était une 
pension a servir. 

BarcE. Sacripant! 

CAvERLET. Pas positivement ; c'est un viveur & qui manque absolument 
le sens moral. 

BarcE. Ces gens-la vont quelquefois plus loin que les vrais méchants. 
ee ne vous a pas donné signe de vie depuis quinze ans, il est peut-€tre 
mort 

CaveERLET. Non. II habite Paris, ot il méne une vie de désordres et 
d’expédients. Nous avons de ses nouvelles par un vieux notaire, qui est 
le parrain d’ Henriette et l’ami de sa tante. 

This notary so contrives that the rich old aunt pardons Henriette, 
who may therefore now expect to inherit her fortune when she 
dies. 

Bargé goes home without asking for the hand of the young lady 
for his son. Henriette sees clearly the full meaning of this, and 
says to Caverlet, “Ah! mon ami, c’est l’expiation qui com- 
mence.” 

The second act is very cleverly managed in one respect. The 
first scene is between Henri and Reynold, the two young friends 
being full of the most frank and cordial gaiety. Then comes the 
evil spirit of the piece, Merson, Henriette’s husband. He arrives 
at Caverlet’s house when Caverlet himself is absent, and his wife 
and daughter are both gone to Geneva to make preparations for a 
journey to my Henri is at home, however, and Henri is the 

rson whom his father wishes to see. The secret reason for 

erson’s arrival is that he knows of the death of the old aunt at 
Avranches, and has set off at once for Lausanne to réintégrer 
le domicile conjugal—of course, from the most interested 
motives :— 

Merson, seul. Elle part pour I’Italie, donc elle n’a pas encore de 
nouvelles d’Avranches. . . . J’arrive temps. Dans huit jours, madame 
ma femme aura hérité de sa tante, mais elle .ura réintégré le domicile con- 
jugal, si je ne suis pas un maladroit, et il n’y aura plus a s’en dédire. .... 
helas !—Je me fais l’effet d’un veuf qui convole avec sa défunte! Hoffmann 
n’a rien inventé de plus fantastique. O mes créanciers! dressez-mvi un 
autel—Assurons-nous d’abord un auxiliaire dans la personne de mon fils. 
Lui seul peut décider sa mére & me suivre. Si prévenu qu’il soit contre 
moi, il me bénira comme un sauveur quand il connaitra la véritable situa- 
tion. Le tout est de la lui réveler sans en avoir l’air. 

Amongst the clever bits of invention is the meeting between 
Merson and Bargé’s son, Reynold, whom he takes for his own son, 
and receives most tenderly, folding him in his arms :— 

. Merson. Le voici, . . . (Avec émotion) Mon fils! (il le serre dans ses 
ras. 

een stupéfait. Qu’est-ce que c’est que ga ? 

Merson. Henri! 

On this the real Henri enters. Merson finds out his mistake, and 
laughs at it and at himself:— Allons, bon! pour une fois que je 
m’attendris je joue de malheur!” Then comes one of the strong 
scenes of the piece. Merson asks Henri, not for his filial respect, 
but for his friendship. This leads to a revelation of Merson’s 
nationality, and Henri sees that his mother is not married to 
Caverlet. Merson takes advantage of his emotion, and offers to 
take Henriette back again as his wife. Henri is quite persuaded of 
Merson’s good intentions, and thinks that he has a “ noble coeur 
sous cette légéreté apparente.” Then there is rather a pretty scene 
between the brother and sister—the latter, of course, according to 
well-bred French ideas, not being at all admitted into the con- 
fidences of her elders about the conjugal situation of her mother. 
As Fanny is going out of the room, she is met by Caverlet in the 
doorway, and he gives her a kiss on the forehead. On this Henri, 
who is in a state of intense, though suppressed, excitement, 
bursts out at once, and forbids Caverlet to touch her with his 


lips :— 
Henri. Je vous défends de toucher de vos lévres le front de cette enfant. 
CAVERLET. Tu me defends? . . . Qu’est ce que cela signifie ? 


Henri. Cela signifie que depuis quinze ans je crois vivre dans l’honneur 
et que je vis dans l’opprobre, que je sais tout, et que je vous hais autant que 
je vous al aime. 

The sudden revulsion of feeling against Caverlet is one of the 
few things in the play which seem excessive. It may be doubted 
whether a young man in Henri’s situation, who had always from 
infancy felt the strongest affection and gratitude for his mother’s 
companion in life, would hate him quite so suddenly and intensely 
as this on learning that there had been no divorce. We should 
have supposed that, on arriving at the full knowledge of the situa- 
tion, Henri would have been amazed, shocked, saddened, but not 
violently hostile, and that he would have waited at leasé till 
Caverlet had time to say whatever he might have to say. Caverlet 
ives a terrible picture of Merson’s conduct after his marriage. At 
t Henri is shaken and does not know what to think. It is 
decided that, when Merson comes back, all future arrangements are 
to be made entirely in accordance with Henriette’s wishes. Henri 
finishes the second act with an apology—“ Monsieur Caverlet, j'ai 
été dur et ingrat envers vous. Je vous en demande pardon.” 

We cannot say that we like the scene between Bargé, the Swiss 

juge de paix, and his son Reynold, in the third act, when the 
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father offers 20,000 francs to his son that he may go to Paris and 
become immoral, which he has not been as yet in the quiet healthy 
life he has been leading at Lausanne. The father thinks that this 
will be the best way of making him forget Fanny. It is a pity 
that there should be this blemish in the piece, for it is utterly un- 

to the development of the plot, and Bargé is intended to 
be a decent sort of fellow, who forgets himself on the present occa- 
sion in his extreme anxiety to avoid an alliance with a family in 
which there has been a scandal. The next scene is between 
Merson, Bargé, and Reynold, and here Merson manages to convey 
the impression that he is a generous character with the most 
elevated intentions. Then comes the inevitable téte-a-téte between 
Merson and Henriette. Here, of course, the excitement increases, 
and we have a situation. Merson asks Henriette to go back to 
Paris and live in his house :— 

HENRIETTE, amérement. Voulez-vous me prouver, Monsicur, que vous 
nous avez fait & moi et & mes enfants une position impossible? Car c’est 
bien vous qui nous l’avez faite; vous ne songez pas & le nier, je suppose. 

Merson. J’y songe si peu, Madame, je me sens si bien responsable du 
passé et de l’avenir que je viens vous offrir la seule réparation efficace, qui 
est de reprendre votre place de mére de famille & mon foyer. 

HENRIETTE. Rentrer chez vous! moi! 

In this dialogue Merson, being a cynic, has perfect command over 
himself and a considerable superiority to his wife, especially when 
he threatens to take the children away with him. In scene vii. a 
letter arrives from Paris announcing the old aunt’s death, and thus 
accounting for Merson’s arrival. is makes a wide difference in 
his son’s opinion of him ; so Henri refuses to leave his mother, and 
Fanny appreciates Merson’s paternal sentiments at their true value. 
Reynold says he has “une affaire & Lausanne.” Henri says, “ Ila 
une idée.. . . Il va tenter quelque chose . . . tentative sans 
espoir qu'il n’ose méme pas me confier!” In the third scene Bargé 
comes and tells Henriette that Merson has come to him, as 


juge de patx, to require a statement of the position in which Hen- 


riette is living, with a view to legal proceedings the object of 
which will be to recover the dianship of his children. Hen- 
riette and Caverlet want to give Merson money, being sure that 
money is his vy I object; but Bargé justly observes that the only 
consequence of this will be the gradual giving away of their whole 
fortune; so he recommends a separation between Henriette and 
Caverlet, that the law may not find evidence against them. Then 
comes a touching scene between Henriette and Caverlet just before 
their separation, and a painful one between Henriette and Fanny, 
Ac Henriette represents her case as that of a friend of 
Fanny. Elle n’avait donc pas d’enfants ? 
HENRIETTE. Elle en avait. 
Fanny. Elle ne les aimait donc pas ? 
Much skill is employed by the author in so managing matters that 
from first to last the jeune fille never understands the real situation 
of her mother. The dénowement of the piece is brought about by 
naturalization, which was the subject of the first conversation. 
Reynold’s “ idea” turned out to be perfectly practicable. He went to 
Lausanne, saw Merson, and pro’ that he should first get him- 
self naturalized as a Swiss, and then get divorced from his wife, in 
return for which he should receive a property in Switzerland worth 
20,000/., offered by his wife to facilitate his Swiss citizenship. 
After this, of course Henriette can marry Caverlet, and matters 
will really be as they were in the habit of representing them. We 
protest against the last word in the piece as too ridiculous. Bargé, 
the juge de patx, is made to turn up his eye to heaven and exclaim 
“Daniel!” on which the curtain drops. Now this “ Daniel” is 
nothing but the name of his grandson that is to be. We wonder 
if old Swiss justices of the peace look forward with such tender 
= to the arrival of unborn grandchildren. Perhaps 
ey do. 
it is unnecessary for us to expatiate much upon the moral of 
M. Augier’s play. He has not thought it necessary to expatiate 
n it himself, but has left his audience to draw their own con- 
usions. We cannot enter here into the grave social and moral 
— which he deals with in a method that is striking rather 
satisfactory. The dramatist, like the novelist, is privileged 
to create his own facts, to marshal them in his own way, and to 
base the broadest conclusions on the narrow foundation of in- 
dividual cases, and those fictitious ones. We are in a world 
where impression and feeling are made to do duty for argument, 
and sober reasoning is of course at a disadvantage. We will only 
say that if divorce is ever legally established in France, it will be 
the heaviest blow dealt against the authority of the Church in that 
_— since the establishment of civil marriage and the registra- 
tion of births instead of baptisms. 


NORTH’S CHURCH BELLS OF LEICESTERSHIRE.* 


HERE is something almost of paradox in saying that anti- 
quaries are constantly e in finding out new subjects. 

Yet nothing can be more true than that many branches of investi- 
gation yet remain untouched, though so much archeological in- 
quiry has been abroad of late. People who collect have constantly 
to complain of the dearth of scientitic manuals. Enamels are but 
half classified ; ivories have been well described within the past few 
years; but lace, notwithstanding all that has been written and 


mee By Thomas North. Leicester: 
I 


printed, is still an occult subject. And a yet more im class 


of ancient remains has never had a manual of any kind devoted to 
it; for, though we have books innumerable on medizeval painti 
and sculpture, no handy and cheap volume has yet been produ 
by which the dates mf countries of mediseval manuscripts may be 
identified. There is nothing easier than for an expert to distin- 
guish a book of hours from a missal, to say where it was written, 
and whether it is of English, French, or Italian production. But 
we still require a book which will make such distinctions known to 
any one who cares to know, and to explain for us the grounds of an 
insight which often ap almost miraculous. Among these new 
old subjects bells have lately claimed a great share of attention. 
Mr. Ellacomb, and now Mr. North, have done good work for the 
guidance of future seekers. And it must be conceded that bells, 
standing, as they do, on the confines of so many different kinds of 
art and science, deserve more notice than ey have hitherto 
received, in England at least. Whether the history of bells is 
regarded as musical, scientific, or artistic, it is clearly interesting 
to many people. The sound of church bells is dear to most of us. 
Chimes take their place with carols and Christmas greetings and 
many other pleasant things. The tolling of the death-knell, 
the merry marriage peal, the mere striking of the church 
clock, are all bound up with our most warmly cherished recollec- 
tions. And how many, too, are the popular superstitions con- 
nected with them—often perhaps pointing to some fact now for- 
gotten. When the bells of St. Stephen’s Chapel, at Westmin- 
ster, were rung, “ men fabuled,” says Stow, “that their ringing 
soured all the drink in the town.” The great Dunstan 
was a bell-founder, and bells have always been believed to frighten 
away evil spirits. Our first impressions of a Continental tour are 
strangely mixed up with the jansle of numberiess little bells, as at 
Antwerp and Bruges. And bell-ringing connects itself with some 
of the most remarkable scenes in our national history ; as, for in- 
stance, when the Archbishop with a dozen prelates and other great 
men were present in Westminster Hall to hear the violator of 
Magna Charta denounced “with bell, book, and candle.” The 
te was always received with bell-ringing,and when Archbishop 
Boniface made his unfortunate visit to St. holomew’s in 1250, 
it was amid the ringing of bells. There is a pretty a too, in 
Matthew Paris of the death of Robert Grosseteste; how, the 
night he died, Fulk Basset, Bishop of London, heard a chime 
ringing in the sky, and said it was a sign of the departure of his 
brother bishop to the heavenly regions ; and how, the same night, 
two friars journeying toward haskinn, where Bishop Robert died, 
heard a melodious peal, and one bell of exceeding sweetness clear 
above the rest, with a distinct and regular note. The oldest-dated 
bell, however, now remaining in England is that of St. Chad's 
church, at Claughton, in Lancashire, and the year marked on it, 
1296, is more than forty years after Grosseteste’s death ; and the 
first Englishman known to have followed bell-founding as a trade 
was Roger de Ropeforde, who made four bells for Exeter Cathedral 


in 1284. 

Portable bells seem to have been very early in use in Ireland ; 
and Pope Sabinian, in the early part of the seventh century, is said 
to have first employed them in the services of the Church. 
But perhaps the earliest recorded use of a bell in England is that men- 
tioned by Breda, who says the nuns of Whitby were called to prayer 
by a bell as early as the year 680, Ecgberht about the middle of 
the eighth century ordered bells to be sounded in every church. But 
there are very few of any great antiquity in England. They were 
very apt to get broken, and almost all those now in our church 
towers have been recast at some period not very remote. Of the 
thousand bells of Leicestershire “ only one hundred and forty- 
seven can be said, with any certainty, to have been cast before the 
year 1600,” and the largest number of old bells in any one church 
is only three. ‘Lhe oldest-dated bell in the same county, Mr. 
North further informs us, is that of Dalby on the Wolds, which 
bears an inscription stating the name of the donor, Andrew Nouel, 
or Noel, “ esquier,” and the date 1584. It is of his brother Henry 
Noel that Queen Elizabeth is said to have made one of her many 
puns upon names. Commenting on his extravagance, she wrote 
oe Burton, in his Leicestershire, calls “this Enigmatical 

istich ”:— 

The word of denial and letter of fifty 

Is that gentleman’s name that will never be thrifty. 
Mr. North has been perhaps too sparing of anecdotes, but they are 
often useful, as in ‘ase ; for many people who find a diffizult 
in remembering exact dates may be able to connect Elizabe 
with the age of the bell at old Dalby. But of quaint inscriptions 
there is no lack; some of them are very amusing, as when on one 
bell is found— 

’m given here to a 
the praise of Mary Neale; 

or when one of the five at Silsby records that it was cast “In 
honorem Gulielmi Cumbrize Ducis rebelles Scotos victricibus armis 
debellantis, 1745.” The same event is commemorated at Fareham, 
in Hampshire, where one of the bells bears six lines, the last two 
of wis are loyal enough :— 

Then may great George our King live for ever to see 

The rebellious crew hang on the gallows tree. 
A parallel to these bell-verses must be sought for at the antipodes ; 
for in 1869 a peal of bells was cast for a tower at Ballarat in 
Australia “to perpetuate the joy of its inhabitants at the failure 
of the murderous attempt on the life of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh while on his memorable visit to these shores.” The loyal 
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colonists who hung these bells were evidently of the same opinion 
as the people of Fareham, and were by no means content with 
hanging the poor lunatic who assaulted the Prince. One of the 
most common inscriptions is of course “God save the King,” and 
one of the eight bells in the “ very tuneable ring” at Hinckley 
was made in 1782 “by the voluntary contributions of the friends 
of Church and King.” But there is greater simplicity in one modern 
inscription, whether it be meant for rhyme or not :— 

= parson and his people gave me, 

1073- 
If this is a rhyme, it is clearly borrowed from the concluding 
couplet of Thackeray's famous poem; but there is a sad want of 
poetry in the inscriptions generally, and the best line in Leicester- 
shire is probably this—it adorns a bell dated 1613 at Croxton 


Merorem mestis letis sic leta sonabo. 
This is better than the verse on the old tenor bell at Barkeston, 
which ran :— 

My roaring sound doth notice give 

That men cannot here always live. 
Thirty-two of the Leicestershire bells have inscriptions in honour 
of the Blessed Virgin, and some bear the names of Michael and 
Gabriel the Archangels. Some, again, have only the letters of the 
alphabet by way of inscription; but a we of those mentioned 
in Mr. North's volume have the name either of the founder or the 
donor. The bell-founders of Leicester were at one time famous, 
and the fourth bell at St. Mary’s, Oxford, bears the legend :— 

Be yt knowne to all that doth me see, 
That Newcombe of Leicester made me. 1612. 

This is the bell, so dear to campanologists, which has a madrigal 
somewhat in the style of a well-known glee, “ In going to my lone- 
some bed,” and has been fully written out and published.’ The 
Newcombes began to cast at Leicester when Thomas New- 
combe married Margary, the widow of an older bell-founder, 
William Millars, who had died in 1506; and the family, of which 
Mr. North gives a tabular pedigree, continued to carry on the 
business for upwards of a hundred years. The Newcombes con- 
stantly used the same form of inscription; but it is not improved 
upon by a Worcester founder :— 


John Martin of Worcester he made wee, 
Be it known to all that do wee see. 


Next in interest to the inscriptions are perhaps the local bell- 
ringing customs. Thus we read of the Ludlams, that, being the 
oldest family in Oadley, they always claimed the distinc- 
tion of having a chime at their funerals. The vicar in 
1844, on the occasion of the burial of Richard Ludlam, an 
old Peninsular veteran, had the bad taste to forbid the continu- 
ance of this quaint custom. A great many bells and benefactions 
for ringers are connected, in reality or by tradition, with the acci- 
dent, so common formerly, of losing a track at night or in a fog. 
But Mr. North disposes of such a story in the case of Sibstone, 
where a field was said to have been left for the purpose of ensuring 
the ringing of curfew, because the field has formed of the 

lebe from very early times. A former inhabitant of Ashby-de-la- 

uch lost the path and wandered about wpa, bee night, and, when 
nearly exhausted, found his way home on ing the clock of 
St. Helen's church. To mark his gtatitude he conveyed to the 
trustees of the grammar school certain property, since called the 
Day-Bell houses, upon trust, among other things, that they should 
cause une of the church bells to be rung for a quarter of an hour 
at four o’clock every morning. In 1807 the inhabitants of Ashby, 
to whom the early bell had an annoyance, obtained leave 
from the Court of Chancery to discontinue it. Special bells mark 
the age, sex, and condition of the deceased at funerals in some 
places ; and Mr. North mentions Barwell in particular, where at 
the funeral of a wealthy maiden lady “the-corpse was welcomed 
to the church with a merry peal.” At Sapcote a lady who died so 
recently as 1847 was received at the church door with a chime. 
Mr. North records many local of the kind, especially as to 
the knell, “ the passing bell,” the so-called curfew, the harvest and 
gleaners’ bells, and as to the number of strokes to indicate the sex 
of the departing or departed. At Frisley or elsewhere these tolls 
are called tellers, and it has been suggested that the old saying— 
Nine tailors make a man— 
is a corruption of a saying arising from the thrice three tolls, or 
tellers, as the close of the # 
Nine tellers mark a man. 


Mr. North has avoided typographical errors, for the most part, 
and his book is prettily got up = well illustrated. There is a 
capital index, but the chapter on “ Latin Inscriptions” would be 
the better for a few references to the other lists. Mr. North’s 
heraldry is doubtful in one or two . We read at page 70, 
for example, of “a greyhound erased,” but we are not disposed to 
find fault with what will prove to many readers an unexpectedly 
pleasant book. A specimen of Mr. North’s anecdotal style must 
conclude our notice :— 

I heard the following tradition in Melton some years ago:—When the 
Prince Regent visited Belvoir Castle early in the present century, he stayed 
at Melton to see the horses belonging to the many sportsmen then in that 
ps pw apr The ringers hearing of his approach rang out a full peal, 

in due time made their application to the Prince for a gratuity. Ths, 
however, not being forthcoming, they began to hint, then to say, that he 
‘Was something which sounded very opposite of a gentleman; and the 


townspeople being generally of the same opinion, they saluted him upon his 
appearance in the streets with a strong volley of snowballs, no doubt very 
much to his astonishment. We have dictated to several of our monarchs 
and beheaded one, but this is the only instance probably in which a monarch, 
or his representative, has been dealt with in such a style as that in which 
the Bellringers of Melton, according to this tradition, expressed their 
opinion to the Prince Regent. 


PARLEY MAGNA.* 


ITH much to recommend it, clever, good-humoured, and at 
times vivid enough in description, Parley Magna is never- 
theless a disappointing book; falling short of the promise held out 
in the beginning, and, though interspersed with clear and vigorous 
passages, for the most part presenting a confused and broken kind 
of surface—the kind of thing which i call “ spotty ”—which 
materially lessens its interest and damages its power. Between 
the two extremes of telling a story in that dragging, monotonous 
manner of narration which almost wholly dispenses with set scenes 
or characteristic conversations, and this of jerky, fragmentary, and 
often quite unimportant scenes and dialogues, there is the true 
dramatic method of mingled action and narrative, where all the 
circumstances are interdependent, and to take one away would 
mutilate and render less intelligible the rest. This is the true 
scientific method, that of growth and evolution, of things coming 
about by foregone causes, and not as if they sprang out of nothing, 
like ghosts or “ materialized spirits.” But this is just the method 
for which we so often look in vain, having to content ourselves 
with sometimes three volumes full of dreary narrative, with scarcely 
any break of dialogue or action; sometimes with nine hundred 
pages filled with talk that has no kind of value in the delineation 
of the characters, and with incidents that do not help in the 
development of the plot. 

It is rare to find among our English novelists any signs of the 
study usually held necessary for the satisfactory practice of an art, 
any sign that they rank their craft as an art at all. As, indeed, 
how should it be with people who think that nothing is wanted 
for the production of a readable romance but a sufficient stock of 
paper, pens, and ink, and that every one who caw write intelligibly 
at all can turn you out a three-volume novel with no more trouble 
than if it were a few letters to intimate friends or the daily jottings 
in a diary? English more or less offending against grammar and 
elegance; characters either copied so closely from life as to be 
“fogged” and distorted, or else which are mere dummies taken 
from the stock properties of romance-writers, with nothing of 
nature or reality in them; circumstances presumably illustrative 
of ordinary life, but like nothing that is transacted by sane folks 
within the four seas, or, if according to human nature and society 
as we know them, then of so trivial a character as to sink below 
the dignity of art altogether—these are the materials out of 
which a novel is to be constructed ; and we can scarcely wonder if 
the result is at times less than satisfactory. Ifa man were to 
attempt to paint a picture before he had learnt drawing, composi- 
tion, or perspective, he would be set down as a presumptuous bungler, 
whose first lesson must be taken in gauging his own ignorance; 
but a novel, which is as much a work of art as a picture, and 
demands the same kind of technical study, is dashed off anyhow, 
and “ inexperience” is pleaded as an excuse for failure. 

Mr. Whitaker is one who might, we think, do infinitely better than 
he does if he would but study his art as an art, and not content him- 
self with merely writing out a certain number of pages into which 
he puts his story with more hope than certainty that it will “ come 
right.” Parts of Parley Magna do come right, very right indeed ; 
but other parts are pitched in anyhow, and are all wrong. A little 
more care would have made the rough places smooth and the 
crooked ways straight, and we should have had a really good book 
all through, instead of, as now, one full of pleasant promise, of 
partial fulfilment, of disappointing indications, of evident cleyer- 
ness, and of as evident haste and negligence. The story deals, as 
did Lucy Fitzadam, with the disagreeable circumstance of illegiti- 
macy; only that here we have two cases—oue real, the other be- 
lieved to be real, but proving in the end false. It is the hero, 
Arthur Amory, who, having lived through all his childhood and 

outh under the stigma of illegitimacy, is proved at the end to be the 

wiul son of his mother, and the inheritor of his old grandfather's 
title and estates, The real bequeather of shame is pretty Poppie 
Shaw, therustic beauty of whom Arthurmakes his tirstideal,and who, 
saved by his own high principles from himself, falls into less scru- 
pulous hands, and is disgraced by the young squire, Roy, Arthur’s 
dearest friend. It was a difficult subject to manage with skill and 
delicacy, but we are bound to say that Mr. Whitaker has quite suc- 
ceeded in his treatment of it. ‘There is not a coarse suggestion, 
not a doubtful passage, in the whole of the love-making between 
these two young people, and the exposition of Arthur's feelings is 
very natural and well sustained. All the same we think that sub- 
jects of this dangerous kind are best left alone, and that skill had 

tter be shown in other ways than in touching pitch yet keeping 
the fingers clean. Beside this love affair, there is also one with a 
young lady, Agnes Willoughby, who, engaged to Roy, loves 
Arthur. But Arthur does not eo. her in the beginning, though 
he comes to a better perception of things later, and recognizes in 
her his true mate. Of plot properly so called—of plot more than 
this—there is really almost none; for Parley Magna is a book 


* Parley Magna. A Novel. 
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made up of disjointed episodes, not of connected events whence is 
evolved the story. Thus there is the initial episode of Poppie 
Shaw and Arthur's conduct to her, now drawn towards her 
with the young man’s natural but dangerous love, now standing 
aloof in terror at the probable end of all this pleasant peril; then 
there is his accident, which sobers him for the time; afterwards the 
unpleasant episode of Poppie with Mr. Roy. Then come Arthur's 
acknowledgment of Agnes Willoughby’s sweetness and womanly 
charm, their engagement, and the discovery that he is not a nameless 
waif and stray born into the world by the left hand, but the 
rightful owner of noble estates and the rightful bearer of a stain- 
less name; and then the cruel end of all, when Arthur is burnt to 
death in his endeavour to save others. By which terrible catas- 
trophe Agnes is left widowed and bereaved, though Poppie 
marries her true-love, one John Highworth, who overlooks the 
fact of her slip with the Squire, and whose love both purifies the 
past and exalts the future. 

Thus it will be seen that the plot proper of Parley Magna is 
very slight, and is moreover purl x overweighted by the tragedy 
at the end. Certain stories are destined from the beginning for 
tragedy. It would have been absurd to make Rebecca in Ivanhoe 
end in conventional white muslin and satisfaction; Lucy Ashton 
could never have been turned into a contented, homely house- 
wife ; and Fenella as a methodical bookkeeper of the period would 
have been as absurd a presentation as Nydia endowed with sight 
and deprived of song. But in Parley Magna there are no such 
fated lines of original construction by which the catastrophe must 
needs be tragic. On the contrary, the book is written through- 
out in a light and jocund manner; and when we come to the 
gloomy ending, it falls upon us with a certain shock, 
@ certain sense of inharmoniousness and exaggeration, as if 
a butterfly were broken on the wheel. It would have been so 
easy to make everything end happily. The stain on Arthur's 
birth had been removed, and he had come into his inheritance not 
only of fortune but of a fair name; his heart had found its rest, 
and poor Agnes Willoughby had been so far rewarded for her long 
years of waiting and fidelity ; Poppie Shaw had been rehabilitated 
in the esteem of her fellow-villagers, and had been “ assoiled” by 
the faithful love of her true swain ; there is not a hitch anywhere; 
when Mr. Whitaker barbarously destroys all this fair fabric and 
burns poor Arthur in the fire, for no purpose whatsoever that we 
can see. We think that we have the right to object to such an 
unnecessary act of cremation, and that the author has committed a 
mistake in the harmony of his art. The natural ending of such 
@ book as Parley Magna was undoubtedly a cheerful one; and to 
make it of a highly tragic kind was an undeniable mistake. 

There are certain scenes and characters in this book which 
are of excellent quality. When Arthur, having led poor little 


Poppie to that point of self-betrayal which places a woman at a | 


man’s feet, suddenly pulls up and says that it is for her hap- 
piness they must part, and the girl breaks down into quivering 
self-pity and childish sorrow ior the loss of her young gentleman 
lover ; when Arthur contides his trouble to Roy, and Roy, balancin 
between his cynical amusement at such unusual purity of inl 
and his honest admiration of so much nobleness and strength, 
allows the latter feeling to have the upper hand, and so strengthens 
Arthur's better resolves—in both of these scenes are real power, 
real observation, and a deeper and truer sense of human nature 
than is often found in noveis. In the character of Miss Jauncey, 
too, we have the same bold, yet subtle, touch. Strong and clear- 
sighted, loving and shrewd, she wins the reader's admiration and 
deserves it; and her conduct to Arthur all through is singularly 
well told. We may infer that just a slight sense of womanhood 
mingles with her liking for “ that generous, imaginative, chivalrous 
boy, Arthur Amory”; more especially as she is careful to close 
her soliloquy with the words:—“ But my liking shall continue 
to take the shape it has always taken—that of a constant and 
helpful friendship towards him.” omg as these words do, 
immediately after her self-communing, when she reasons upon 
her appearance thus :— 


“Might I not, however, even now be accepted by some ina kind of 


imperial light? May not the figure still be held commanding? [Here 
the good lady drew herself up.] May not ‘a noble woman, nobly planned’ 
perhaps yet be the impression produced on certain minds? Why, then, 
should I completely abandon ——” 
“Pooh!” exclaimed Miss Jauncey loudly, suddenly retreating from the 
ition in which vanity—still sometimes heard in her mental councils— 
a placed her. “Let truth be told. I am old and plain; or at least 
— look in the mirror at this point, the hand-glass being raised 
the effect of the profile might be caught]—at least, not strictly 


and ending with “a tear,” we see no other explanation of her 
feelings than the “feminine gratitication” of regretting that she 
was not young and beautiful, for the sake of the chivalrous boy 
whom she loved so well, and guarded from all possible danger 
with so much zeal. Yet, if we praise certain isolated scenes and 
characters on the one hand, we must condemn as fatiguing and 
stupid all the village life and Mrs. Titt on the other. All, how- 
ever, can live up to their highest powers if they only resolve to 
do so ; and we believe that Mr. Whitaker might, if he were so 
minded, write a really good novel, smart, telling, and equal, 
instead of giving us only parts of a good novel, alternating with 
sterile tracts impossible to be commended. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


WE. are glad to think that Dr. Westland Marston’s collected 
edition of his dramatic and poetical works* appears at a 
moment when there is some chance of its being appreciated. 
It is satisfactory to notice the healthy taste for the i 
drama which has sp up in’ recent years. The suceess 
which has attended the various Shakspearian ormances is 
due to this cause quite as much as to any special histrionic 
power which may have been displayed in them; and, for the 
same reason, audiences have signiticantly weleomed any attempt 
on the part of contemporary writers to rise above the dull level 
of mere mechanical contrivance. The popularity of such a play 
as All for Her, with an unprepossessing hero and an ill-constructed 
plot, is a remarkable illustration of the favour with which any 
honest effort to be imaginative is regarded by the educated 
public. Mr. Gilbert's fairy pieces are works of very moderate 
elevation in their way, but their poetical flavour—though only a 
flavour—makes them acceptable. It is difficult to say what 
Queen Mary may prove to be on the stage, but it is at least a 
promising sign that a manager exists who thinks it worth while 
to produce it. It is strange, indeed, that managers generally 
should fail to see the advantage of cultivating a class of drama 
which would not only raise the character of the stage, but 
give it a firmer hold on the support of intelligent audiences. No- 
thing can be more forced and artificial, or more commonplace in 
idea, than the ordinary run of pieces, such as those of Mr. Byron, 
which at present occupy the stage. They give one the impression 
that they are written by some call-boy or prompter who knows 
by heart all the old stock incidents oF Witticisms, and b 
a mere turn of the hand throws them into a slightly dif- 
ferent combination, just as a child does with the bits of glass in 
a kaleidoscope. It is a relief to turn from this arid and mechanical 
stuf to the fresh, genuine sentiment and intellectual range of Dr. 
Marston’s plays ; and every one capable of appreciating the a 
order of dramatic literature must regret that some at least of these 
charming works are not to be seen in the sphere for which they 
were intended. The writer shows that he can be grave or gay, 
but there is usually a touch of noble motive or emotion even in hi 
lighter pieces; while in those of a more solemn cast he rises to 
a high range of human feeling. Dr. Marston's earliest work 


was The Patrician’s Daughter, which was produced at Drury 
Lane in 1842, and had the good fortune to interpreted by a 
company which included fin Helen Faucit, Mr. Macready, 


and Mr. Phelps. Political feeling ran rather high at that 
time, and the play was applauded or condemned from different 
points of view. The story is that of Mordaunt, a young man of 
humble birth, who has by his genius risen to importance in public 
life, and who is courted on this account by an aristocratic 
statesman, the Earl of Lynterme. Mordaunt falls in love with 
the Earl’s daughter, Mabel, and, tempted by her apparent 
encouragement, and worked upon by the Earl’s sister, who 
wishes to nip the contemplated marriage in the bud, he 
abruptly proposes, and is refused by Mabel, who is really in 
love with him, but has been led to believe that the motive 
of his suit is solely personal ambition. Morduunt is deeply 
wounded by this repulse, flings himself more ardently than ever 
into politics, and acquires such er hes he is able to compel 
the Karl to give him the hand of Mabel in return for his sup- 
port. This he does in ignorance of Muabel’s love for him, and 
in order to punish the haughty treatment he was formerly 
subjected to by rejecting her on the day fixed for the mar- 
riage. Ultimately the misunderstanding is explained, but the 
poor girl pines and dies. There are some tine touches in the play, 
and we can readily imagine that in the hands of Macready and 
Miss Faucit it was very effective. But we cannot say that it 
seems to us one of Dr. Marston’s happiest efforts. Atter all, Mor- 
daunt’s conduct is extremely unheroic, and sympathy is natu- 
rally inst him. It is amusing to find that this play, 
which was intended, as the author tells us, to exhibit the 
contlict between the pride of Aristocracy and Democracy, 
was ed by some as an effusion of Radicalism, and by others 
as a vindication of Tory principles. Strathmure, a tragedy, in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean appeared in 1849, is much 
more to our taste. It is a vigorous, concentrated piece, full of 
eloquence and feeling, and with distinctly marked The 
scene is laid in Scotland during the war of the Covenanters, and 
the plot turns on the conflict between love and duty through 
which Strathmore has to pass. Life for Life contains some strong 
dramatic situations, but strikes one in reading as rather stagey, 
though this might be less obvious in a theatre. A a 
, in three acts, is a genuine romance, in the 

sense of the word; and Anne Blake, which is in five acts, 
though it might possibly be reduced to three, is full of spirit and 
character, and would, it well acted, be certain to have a good run. 
Another play, in a single act, which we like very much, and 
which seems to be of a kind much wanted on the English stage, 
is A Hard Struggle. The lighter comedies are perhaps better 

signed for acting than reading. ‘fhe continuous epigram which is 
etiective on the stage is apt to pall in a book, and the artitices of 
construction are also more apparent. On the whole, however, these 
volumes are pleasant reading, and in this way Dr. Marston may be 
sure of a good audience. It must, however, strike any person 
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of discrimination as a melancholy proof of the vulgar obtuseness of 

rs that such pieces are excluded from the common theatrical 
répertotre. It could be added that the collection also comprises 
some miscellaneous poems of a superior kind. 

Mr. J. F. Campbell's Circular Notes* is in some respects a clever, 
and in others a very unsatisfactory book. Starting westwards on 
July 6, 1874, he spent the succeeding twelve months in tra- 
velling round the world. He is evidently a shrewd, observant 
person; he had good opportunities of seeing what was to be seen ; 
and, if he had cared to take the trouble, might no doubt have 
written a very interesting work. But then he is cogmenty too 

t a person in his own estimation to stoop to such drudgery. 
While he was travelling he wrote hasty letters to his friends at 
home, and other jottings, which, with certain excisions, are now 
reproduced. Scrappy notes, however, which are good enough 
for one’s indulgent relatives, are not the sort of thing which 
ought to be put before the public in a book. If, as Mr. Campbell 
hints, it was too much of a bore for him to write a book, he 
should have let it alone; but if he made up his mind to publish 
his experiences, he was bound to take the trouble to throw them 
into a readable and connected form. So much crude, slipshod 
literature is nowadays published, that it is necessary to make a 
protest in a case of this kind. Mr. Campbell is evidently more 
anxious to air his own whims and affectations than to su ply 
his readers with useful information, and more than half the i 
is filled with trivial observations which might well have been 

. He carefully records how much he weighed from time to 

time, when he had a dinner to his liking, and other details as to 
his health and spirits. The mischief is that one has to wade 
through pages of small gossip in order to pick up here and there 
a of sense. Another of Mr. Campbell’s literary vices is a 
love of slang. In the lowest depths of American verbiage there is per- 
haps hardly a dpe more idiotic than that of “ some pumpkins”; 
yet Mr. Campbell, who, as an educated Scotchman, might be ex- 
ted to have a sense of rational language, frequently uses it, and 
other expressions equally vulgar and foolish. He thinks it funny. 
to call himself a “ globe-trotter,” his letters “Circular Notes,” a 
Negro“ an Africaryan,” the Japanese “ Japs,” and the United States 
“ Yankeedoodledom.” When he makes a familiar quotation he nearly 
always misquotes it. It is quite possible that, as we are assured, 
this sort of thing ‘‘amused the writer and his friends,” but other 
people have a right to expect something better. At the 
end of Ty he had got to San Francisco, and writes 
triumphantly, “I have travelled a good deal more than 9,000 
miles since July 6th, greatly to my own satisfaction, comfort, 
a advantage ”; but it cannot be said that he has much 
to tell which is of any advantage to his readers. The best part 
of the book, and almost the only part worth reading, is that which 
relates to Japan, where circumstances obliged him to travel com- 
paratively slowly, and he had leisure to look about him. He 
speaks very highly of the Japaneseas quick, intelligent, and good- 
natured, and much superior in everything except size to the 
Chinese. ‘As for the people,” he says, “they seem to be the 
most polite, civil, good-humoured, well-washed, clean critturs I 
ever fell in with. I have not seen one hurt a creature. I have 
not heard a cross word spoken since I came to Japan. I hardly 
hear a child cry.” And again:—“Fun is the expression of 
the genius of the people. They are always laughing, and always 
apt to take a joke or make one.” The — are also very hard 
workers. Men, and even women and children, haul heavy loads 
on carts. They will go five miles an hour carrying or pulling a 
great weight; indeed Mr. Campbell’s men drew him along in a 
jinrikisha, or sort of cab, at eight miles an hour, in spells of 
twenty miles. Their pay is abouta penny amile. Japanese food 
is not bad, though bread is scarcely to be had. MRice is to be had 
everywhere, with shell-tish and eggs, and vegetables of many sorts, 
oranges and persimmons, and cakes made of beans, and many 
curious viands. Tea can also be got when wanted, and sake, a light 
wine made from rice. The writer attributes great importance to 
the revolution in which the Daimios were overthrown, but perhaps 
scarcely makes sufficient allowance for changes previously in 
P “The great interest in Japan,” he says, “isto see a 
whole —_ changed within ten years; they have changed their 
habits and their clothes; they have railroads, gas, telegraphs, and 
steamers, an army and navy; and national debts, paper money, and 
wideawake hats. Ten years ago they cut down strangers 
and put them in cages.” Mr. Campbell was at first very much 
startled and distur by the Japanese habit of lediine 
naked in public places, but got used to it. In some places there 
is an open shed over a pool of steaming hot water, in which 
naked men, women, and children disport themselves freely, and 
couples, like Adam and Eve, walk quietly along the street on 
pattens under a paper umbrella; and this exposure takes place 
even in the coldest weather. Mr. Campbell gives some account of 


the popular literature of Japan, and of the drama. In one 
play which he saw, a Daimio — upon a carpenter who 
betrayed him in some way, kicked and beat him, and then 


crucified him on the stage. “There he stood on his cross, with 


thrust through him, and streams of blood pouring out of 

him, till the Daimio solemnly stuck a sword into his throat. Then 
much more blood ran down the man’s naked breast, he gaped 
and gasped and died, and the act ended.” After many more acts 
the ghost came and vanished, and the wicked Daimio drew his 
* My Circular Notes: Extracts from Journals, Letters sent Home, §c., 


written while travelling westwards round the world. By J. F. Campbell. 
avols. Macmillan. 


/of his time in the memory.” 


sword and stuck it into his own bowels, dying like a gentleman, 
The writer does not explain the stage-machinery by which all thig 
was done. In all the big towns bookshops and print-shops abound, 
and new sets of prints, chiefly caricatures, are continually coming 
out. Mr. Campbell’s verdict on the Chinese is that they are 
“ rogues, dirty dogs, and disagreeable ” ; “ everything is sham, and 
costs a dollar.” Mr. Campbell all through the book makes a great 
fuss about his drawings, but the samples given are very indifferent. 

The collected edition of Lord Houghton’s poems * con- 
tains much that will probably be new to many readers. His 
first poems were published in 1840, and his “ Palm Leaves” in 
1844; but he is, we imagine, chiefly known at the present day 
by some of his shorter pieces, such as “The Men of Old,” and 
“The beating of my own heart.” The latter, written on a 
moonlight drive, was thought unworthy of print by the author 
and others; but ten years later a traveller heard it parodied 
in a chorus of slaves in the cotton-fields of Western America. 
There can be no doubt that, on the whole, this collection will 
tend to inspire respect for Lord Houghton’s muse; but it ma: 
be doubted whether it was wise to swell it with so mu 
matter which is now rather out of date. In the preface the 
author confesses that he has often thought he would like to re- 
view his own poems as he has done those of others, “ conscious that 
distance of time and change of temperament would render him 
perfectly impartial”; but he contents himself with suggesting that 
‘‘ whatever hold they may have taken on their time is owing to their 
sincerity of thought and simplicity of expression.” We think that 
this criticism is just, and that these are certainly the characteristics 
of Lord Houghton’s best work; but this remark does not app'y to 
the whole of the collection. Various pieces have been itted 
which, as the writer himself remarks, are due to “ the lyrical faculty 
of early years,” and are “ acceptable only to certain casual moods and 
temperaments”; while others of little import are included because 
he has “ often derived gratification from the revival of the events 
y.” We are afraid that a good many of 
the pieces in the second volume fall within this category if im- 
partially judged. It is easy to conceive the sentimental fondness 
of the writer for such pieces as “ Good Intentions,” “ Love and 
Nature,” or ‘ The Voice of the People,” but they hardly merit re- 
production at this distance of time. The first volume, which con- 
tains “ The Memorials of Travels in Greece and Italy,” “Palm 
Leaves,” “ Eastern Thoughts,” and “Other Scenes,” displays the 
poet in his highest efforts. The versification is mellow and digni- 
tied, and both the language and ideas give an impression of deli- 
cate taste, breadth of culture, and sympathetic feeling. Lord 
Houghton modestly observes that he has found a familiarity with 
these pieces among those who have trodden the same ground and 
felt the same associations which otherwise he had no hope to 
attain; and this will be readily understood by those who read 
them. They leave no doubt that, if Lord Houghton is not one 
of the great poets, he possesses genuine poetical instinct and 
imagination. 

Murray's Handbook to Russiat, of which Mr. T. Michell, late of 
the British Embassy at St. Petersburg, is the editor, now appears 
ina third edition, which may be regarded as almost a new dg In 
order to adapt it to the changes and improvements in the mode of 
travelling, it has been toa great extent rewritten and e . 
The Caucasus and Finland are now fully dealt with; and the 
highly competent and accomplished editor gives the results of his 
personal observation and study during a long residence in Russia. 
‘This handbook, in short, is not a mere dry guide, but an interesting 
— of the country and people, and does for Russia what Mr. 

ord, in another famous handbook of the series, did for Spain. Mr. 
Michell gives a good historical notice, an alphabet and vocabulary, a 
sketch of the national literature, and ample and minute directions 
as to travelling. The account of a Russian dinner is worth look- 
ing up on its own account, and there is also a useful chapter on 
sport. There are now, it seems, some three thousand British resi- 
dents in St. Petersburg and its vicinity. 

The author of that delightful bit of tun, Alice’s Adventures, has 
just produced another specimen of his peculiar humour. The 
Hunting of the Snark $ is shorter and slighter than his former 
efforts in this way, and it is perhaps doubtful whether a form of 
nonsense which depends in a great measure on being surprising can be 
kept up successfully when its novelty has passed away. The reader 
is then too well prepared for the absurdities which await him, and 
their effect is consequently weakened. Nevertheless there is in this 
case a fascination in the familiar matter-of-fact way in which the 
most ridiculous and incoherent things are strung together which it 
is difficult to resist. The story is in verse, and describes an expe- 
dition of various lunatics, conducted by a mad bellman, in search 
of a mysterious object, of doubtful place in natural history, called 
the Snark, which, it appears, is sometimes a Boojum, and when the 
latter is encountered dreadful things happen. It would be unfair 
to disclose the secret of the five unmistakable marks by which one 
may recognize the “ warranted genuine Snark,” but we may say 
that they afford materials for endless speculation as to what it is. 
There is a touching passage descriptive of the difficulties of naviga- 
tion which irresistibly recalls some recent incidents in real life. The 
bowsprit, it seems, “ got mixed up with the rudder sometimes,” and 


* The Poetical Works of (Richard Monckton Milnes) Lord Houghton. 
Cellected Edition. 2 vols. Murray. 

t —— for Travellers in Russia, Poland, and Finland, Third Edi- 
tion. uiray. 

= The stunting of the Snark. an Agony in Eight Fits. By Lewis 
Carroll, With Illustrations by Henry Holiday. Macmillan. 
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the captain bewildered his crew by such orders as “Steer to star- 
board, but keep her head larboard.” It may be mentioned that in 
the end the Snark does turn out to be a Boojum, but readers had 
better go to the work itself to learn the details of the catastrophe. 
The illustrations display that strange want of any sense of fun 
which distinguishes most comic draughtsmen in these days. 

Dr. Abbott's edition of Bacon’s Essays * contains, not only the 
carefully revised text, but a long introduction and notes, which 
give a complete account of Bacon’s life and system of philo- 
—e. There are chapters on him as a philosopher, theologian, 
politician, and moralist. The editor, while acknowledging his 
great obligations to Mr. = materials, differs from 
that writer in some respects in his interpretation of Bacon's 
character. Without ignoring his faults, Dr. Abbott recognizes be- 
neath them a child-like hopefulness and simplicity, rendering him 
happily blind to difficulties, as well as, unhappily, to inconvenient 
moral distinctions ; a vast, serene, yet pitying philanthropy, and a 
high, unselfish purpose, left for atime, but never utterly deserted ; so 
that the heart is drawn towards him as not only great, but, in the 
main, good. The notes are abundant and acute, and are especially 
serviceable in bringing together references to the same subject 
from different parts of ) Mao writings. 

Mr. J. Pierce and Mr. W. T. Pierce have compiled a valuable and 
entertaining volume of English chess problems, consisting partly 
of a selection from the best problems by English composers, living 
and lately deceased, and a of a set of new ones, specially com- 
posed for this work. e editors in their preface give a brief 
sketch of the progress of the art of composing chess problems, in 
which they show that problems were originally little else than 
ingenious end-games; but a more subtle and scientific style of 
composition has gradually been developed, in which “ extreme 
elegance and accurate construction” are blended with “ grace and 
beauty of conception.” They also offer some judicious hints on 
problem construction which deserve the attention of tiros. They 
point out that the great charm of a problem is that it should be 
thoroughly artistic, and brought out by simple and natural play. 
Hence, though it is good to give Black as great a defensive power 
as possible (as long as the unity of the idea is not obscured), it is 
a mistake to aim at giving him a stronger force than White. 
The employment of the least force suitable for the purpose of the 
movement is in fact the golden rule, by adhering to which a clumsy 
crowding together of pieces, unnatural and impossible positions, 
and other faults may be avoided. At the same time, this princi- 
ple of economy of force is not inconsistent with giving Black a 
varied and powerful defence. As regards strategy, the writers 
show their appreciation of the more romantic aspects of chess by 
observing that, besides the mere artifice employed, there “is a 
nameless something, an exquisite balancing of force against force, 
a manilestation of skill and tact in concealing the sacrifice, or the 
reserve of energy concentrated by some apparently aimless coup, 
which constitute the beauty and strength of a position.” Accord- 
ingly they advise a beginner to avoid positions in which an idea is 
evulved by successive checks, because these, whatever may be their 
ingenuity, and however numerous the variations, are comparatively 
easy, and belong to a lower order of composition. Again, it is 
wrong to make the main idea consist in a series of sacritices. 
“The tinest couceptions are those where, by some move or set of 
moves difficult to see, either through their subtlety or the mani- 
fold resources in defence, a store of energy is laid up which breaks 
out at last and ensures defeat.” 

Mr. Blyth’s Dictionary of Hygiene and Public Health} is a 
useful contribution to sanitary literature. At first the author in- 
tended only to give an adaptation of Professor Tardiev’s work, but 
as he went on he found it necessary to incorporate additional in- 
formation, and his Dictionary is therefore to a great exteut of an 
independent aud original character. It gives a survey, not ouly 
of modern sauitary science, including chemistry, engineering, the 
diatetic value of toods, and the detection of adulteration, but oi the 
law dealing with such matters. 

Mr. Barry’s work on Railway Appliances§, though, we presume, 


other readers. He gives a general account of the details of railway 
construction, rolling stock, and working; and also poinis out 
various matters which seem to require improvement. For instance, 
the friction of the wheels on the rails is at present very de- 
structive to the latter, and it is suggested that an effort shouid be 
ruade to reduce the weight on the driving wheels as much as pus- 
sible. The chapters on signalling and on the block system are 
especially interesting. It appears that a tell-tale arrangement has 
leen devised tor recording automatically the events of the day in 
signal-boxes as a check upon the signalmen. A paper revolving on 
a time cylinder, driven by the clock of the signal-box, is sv con- 
nected, electrically or mechanically, with the block system in- 
struments, the speaking instruments, the point and signal levers, and 
by a treadie with the trains passing the signal-box, that every 
movement Of signals and of trainsis recorded on the paper cylinder 
at the exact time when it happens. A fresh paper can be 
placed on the cyiinder every morning, and in this way the 


* Bacon’s Essuys; with Introduction, Notes, and Inder. By Edwin A. 
D.D. 2 vols. (London Series of English Classics.) Longmans 


* English Chess Problems. Edited by James Pierce, M.A., and W. Tim- 
breil Pierce. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

4 Dictionary of iHygiéne and Public Health. By Alexander Wynter 
Blyts. Gritlin & vo. 

8 Hauway Anniences, By John Wolfe Barry. Longmans, Green, & Co. 


irregularities both of signalmen and engine-drivers may be de- 
tected, and those of evidence occur 
in inquiries into railway accidents prevented. Mr. is 
strongly in favour of the block system, which, though liable 
to mismanagement by human fallibility, is not more so than 
other systems to which it is superior in other respects. The 
great object to be arrived at, he says, is to simplify the signalman’s 
work, to arrange that every signal between two signalmen shall 
be checked in order to ensure its correctness, and to facilitate the 
transmission of signals between the signalmen and the engine- 
drivers. On the subject of breaks, the writer mentions that with 
the Westinghouse automatic continuous break, and under favour- 
able circumstances, a train of thirteen iages, travelling at the 
rate of fifty-two miles an hour, can be brought to rest on a level 
line, with the rails dry, ina distance of 913 feet, and in 19 seconds. 
He adds that up to the present time the power available to arrest 
a train has been altogether disproportioned to the necessities of 
railway travelling, and to the forces at work in a train at full 
speed; and that probably none of the breaks have yet reached the 
limit of rate of retardation possible or practicable. At least it 
is clear that the amount of retarding force which may be applied to 
a train without injury to its inmates has hitherto been much 
underestimated. 

A new edition of Fenn’s well-known work on English and 
Foreign Funds *, with an appendix by Mr. Nash, bringing down 
the facts to the early part of the present year, has just been issued. 
It isa valuable compendium of financial information, and as such 
must be indispensable to all who engage in such speculations. 
Some idea of the prevalence of borrowing may be gathered from 
the fact that during the two years since the latest edition of this 
work was published, sixty-six new Government and City Loans 
have been brought out. Although there has since 1862 been a 
decrease in our home debt, the debts of the colonies have greatly 
increased, and so have those of Egypt, Turkey, Italy, and Spain, 
which were,then comparatively small debtors. France, too, has added 
500,000,000/. to her debt. Altogether, as Mr. Nash calculates, the 
world’s debt has increased by nearly 2,000,000,000/. in the course 
of the past ten years. 

We have here two more volumes of Mr. Gustave Musson’s 
excellent series of annotated selections from French literature t— 
one containing Regnard’s Ze Joueur and Le Grondeur of Brueys 
and Palaprat, and the other extracts from the memoirs of De Retz, 
Saint-Simon, Montpensier, and Mme. de Motteville, with some 
specimens of the rhymed gazettes of the period. The biographical 
notices prefixed are brief, but thorough, and the notes are all to 
the point. Even a fair French scholar might protit by some oi 
Mr. Masson's criticisms and explanations. 

Among other —— of tue Clarendon Press Series are 
extracts from Addison, with an introductiun and notes by Mr. 
T. Arnold }, and a second edition of T'ypical Selections from the 
Best English Writers §, with notices by Dean Stanley, the Rector 
of Lincoln, Professor Goldwin Smith, and others. 

Mr. Gill || has reprinted a series of lectures on various systems 
of education which have been tried in this country, from the first 
teaching of English in the grammar schools to the Act of 1870. It 
gives in a compact form a very clear and intelligent account of the 
ditierent systems of education, and even those to whom it reveals 
nothing new will find it useful for reference. 

A Voice from the Sea ¥ is a sensational picture of the perils to 
which seamen are exposed by wicked shipowners who send out 
rotten ships. It is dedicated to, and contains a pretace by, Mr. 
Plimsoll, who apparently is equally ready to support his views by 
tiction or by facts. 

Mr. Coghlan, Judge and Sessions Judge of Jumna, has prepared 
an epitome of some Hindoo law cases ** as a guide to the law 
reports and to the standard text-books. Apart from its projessional 
value, it presents a curious picture of Hindoo customs and ideas 
on various subjects, such as marriage, family ties, &c. 

Wharton's perennial Law Lexicon t{ has just been adapted to 
the new condition of the law brought about by the Judicature 


chiefly intended for engineering students, contains much to interest | Act. The task of revision has been ably performed by Mr. Shiress 


Will. 

Dr. Poore’s text-book f{, dealing with the use of electricity in 
medicine and surgery, is, as he tells us in his preface, written from 
the point of view of a physician who has access to many thera- 
peutic agents, and is expected to use his judgment in the selection 


* Fenn’s Compendium of the English and Foreign tunds, Debts, and Re- 
venues of all Nations. Twelfth Edition, rewritten, with an Appendix, by 
Robert Lucas Nash. Effingham Wilson. 

+ French Classics. Edited by Gustave Masson, B.A. Vol. VI. A Selec- 
tion of Plays by Regnard, Brueys, and Palaprat. Vol. VII. Louis XIV. and 
his Contemporaries, as described in the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth 
Century. Clarendon Press. 

Addison ; Selections from. Edited by Thomas Arnold. Cl.rendon 
Press. 

§ Typical Selections from the Best English Writers; with Introductory 
Notices. 2 vols. Second Edition. Clarendon Press. 

\| Systems of Educati By John Gill. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

G A Voice from the Sea; or, the Wreck of the Eg/antine. By the 
Author of “ Margery’s Christmas-Box.” Hodder & Stoughton. 

** An Epitome of some Hindu Law Cuses. By W. M. Coghlan. Stevens 
& Haynes. 

tt Wharton's Law-Lexicon: a Dictionary of Jurisprudence. Revised 
and enlarged. Edited by J. Shiress Will, Sixth kdition, Stevens & 
So 


ns. 
tt A Tezt-book of Electricity in Medicine and Su . For the use o° 
Students and Practitioners. By George Vivian Poore, M.D. Smith. Elder 
& Co. 
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of a remedy for any particular case. He takes care to point out 
that, while the judicious employment of electricity is often of the 

atest service, its abuse is fraught with mischiet and danger. Dr. 
mm has observed at the Royal Infirmary for Children and 
Women the utility of galvanism in cases of infantile or essential 
palsy, not so much in restoring the power of individual muscles 
as in improving the general nutrition of the limb. The headings 
of the chapters, such as Electricity as a Stimulant, as an Anodyne 


and Sedative, as a Caustic, as a Cautery, indicate the range of the © 


author's observations. 


He also explains the methods of using | 


electricity; and there are useful chapters on the treatment of | 
aneurism by galvano-puncture, and on what are called “ fatigue- 
diseases.” 


Dr. Youmans has rewritten and revised his Class-Book of 
Chemistry * so as to ay» it to the new system of chemical 
doctrine, which, however, he is cautiously disposed to regard as 
at present somewhat transitional. The author addresses himself 
not so much to special students as to the class of readers who 
wish to obtain a general knowl of the subject, but have not 
the opportunity to work it out in detail. 

To the series of short treatises on British manufacturing in- 
dustries t, edited by Mr. Bevan, three new volumes have been 
added, treating of metallic mining and collieries, textile fabrics, 
acids, alkalies, oils, &c., by competent writers, such as Professor 
Warington Smyth, Professor Hull, and others. The object of 
the series is to bring into view the remarkable development and 
present position of the more important industries. 

Nuttall’s Spelling-Bee Guide t isa selection of hard words from 
the dictionary of that name, intended as an aid to spelling-bees, 


which these publishers confidently describe as “an endless source — 


of amusement and instruction.” They must at least help to promote 
the sale of dictionaries. 


Mr. McBean has been for some years pondering on the subject of 


direct railway communication with India §, and has come to the 
conclusion that the British nation ought to construct, at its own 
cost, a line from Seutari to Kurrachee, which might be connected 
with the Continental system at Constantinople either by a tunnel 
under the Bosphorus or by steamers capable of —* an entire 
train across the Straits. He undertakes to show that for an ex- 
nditure of 61,000,c007. Bombay might be brought within eight 
ys of London, and Cairo within four days, and urges that ulti- 
mately the line ought to be extended to China. Every one will 
admit that “a highway from London to Pekin, over which trains 
can travel forty miles an hour throughout in safety,” would be “a 
grand consummation in the march of railway progress”; but it 
may be thought that Mr. McBean would be more likely to promote 
the enterprise by dealing with the practical difficulties which sur- 
round it than by enlarging, as he does, on the advantages of the 
railway when completed, which are indeed obvious enough. 

The useful shilling lists of members of the House of Commons |, 
peers, baronets, and knights, edited by Mr. Walford, have under- 
gone their annual revision. 

Mr. W. M. Kuhlow has prepared eight coloured charts 4 showing 
the wrecks, casualties, and collisions which have taken place on 
the British coasts during the period from 1864 to 1874, with the 
causes which led to them. In this way one can see at a glance 
the burden of the ships, the number of hands employed, the parts 
of the coast where the disasters happened, the force and direction 
of the wind, and so on. At the present moment, when this subject 
is exciting so much interest, these charts are especially valuable. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. have produced a number of cheap 
atlases **, from sixpence upwards. They are printed in colours, and 
are very distinct and agreeable to the eye. The Portable Atlas is 
of a handy size. The same house has also issued a new and im- 

roved edition of Mr. Crane’s Mrs. Mundi; and celebrated 
Paste r, after the new fashion, by a shower of illuminated Cards. 

The third part of Messrs. Audsley and Bowes’s Keramic Art 

of Japan ++ has just appeared. We have already (Saturday Review, 

anuary 29, 1876) spoken so fully of this admirable work that we 
need at present do no more than record its progress and renew the 
expression of our best wishes for its success. 


* A Class-Book of Chemist By 
a L. Youmans, M.D. tt Henry S. King 
+ British Manufacturing Industries. Edited by G. Phillips Bevan. E. 
Stanford. 
t Nuttall’s Spelling-Bee Guide. F. Warne & Co. 
§ England, Palestine, Egypt, and India Connected = Railway System ; 
Popularly Explained. By 5. McBean. W. H. Allen & Co. 
The Shilling House of Commons, Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage. 
ted by E. Walford. Hardwicke & Bogue. si ae 
{ Grapho-Statistical Charts of Wrecks, Casualties, Collisions, and their 
Causes, on and near the coasts of Great Britain, from 1864 to 1874. By W. 
M. Kuhlow. F. Bruckmann. 
** Marcus Ward's Atlases. Mrs. Mundi at Home. Second Edition. M. 
Ward & Co. 


tt Keramic Art of Japan. By G. A. Audsley and J. L. Bowes. H- 
Sotheran & Co. 
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GUYS HOSPITAL.—The SUMMER SESSION commences | 


on Monday, May 1. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
W. Gull, Bart., M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S.; G. Owen Rees, 


Habershon, M.D.; S. Wilks, M.D., F.R.S.; F. W. Pavy. M.D., 
Ww. M.D. 


Assistant lilton Fagge, M.D.; P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D.; Frederick 
‘a 


ylor 
Consulting Surgeons—J , Hilton, Esq., F.R.S.; E. Cock, Esq 
Sarge Cooper Forster, Esq.; Thomas’ Bry; ant, ; Arthur E. Durham, Esq. ; 
i. Howse, 
-geons—N. Davies-Colley, M.C. ; R. Clement Lucas, B.S. ; C. H. Golding- 


Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R.S. 
Assistant-Obstetric Physician—A. L. Gs M.D. 
Ophthalmic Surgeon—C. Bader, Esq. 

Assistant-Opht halimic Sv yeou—C. Esq. 
Surgeon- Dentist—S. J. A Salter. M.B. 
Assistant-Surgeon- Moon, ‘Bsa. 
Aural Surgeon—W. Laidlaw Purves, E 
Medical Registrars_Frederick Tay Des J. F. Goodhart, M.D. 
Surgical Kegistrar—Frederic Durham 
Apothecary —James Stocker, Esq. 

The Hospital now contains 695 Beds. Mi 


Dd. 


1 Cases ; 


also 30 Children’s Cots, and 60 Rese , With 8 in private rooms. 

‘ ~ connexion with the Lying-in Charity, about 2,500 Cases are annually attended by the 
tudents. 
Number of Patients relieved during the year, about 91,000. 
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Materia Medica—W . Moxon, M. 
Midwifery —JI. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R.S. 
Ophthaimic Suraery—C. T, Esq. 
Pathology—c. Hilton Fagge, M.D. 
Hygiene—¥. Taylor, M.D. 
Comparative Anatomy—W. H. A. M.B. 
Morbid Histology—h. Howse, M.S. 
Botany—VPaul Stokoe, M -bD. 
Practical Chemistry—H. gy Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Natural Philosophy—A. W. old, Esa. 
Operative Surgery—N. Davies-Colley, MLC. 
Cutaneous Diseases—¥. Taylor, M.D. 
Dental surgery—H. Moon, Esq. 
Mental Diseases—G. H. Savage, M.D. 
Practical Pharmac y—Instrue' tion will be aerren in the Hospital 
Dispensary on payment of a small f 
Tectures in Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, 


Classes are held in the Lo for Students usaring: “for the E inations of the 


KENSINGTON. — EDUCATION for BOYS.—Mr. NASH, 


Leman Principal of Fari: Ootacamund, and for ten years Head-Master of the 
Kensington Colleginte PUPILS af Addison Gasdens South. Pr 


Of these 220 are for Medica! 266 for Surgical | 
ases ; 26 for Diseases of Women ; he for Syphilitic, and 50 for Ophthalmic ie There are 


on 


GEASIDE EDUCATION for LITTLE BOYS.—Mrs. WOLSEY 

——e receives a limited number of the SONS of GENTLEMEN. under Twelve 
Indian children.—Address, 61 Brighton. 


PENSIONNAT de DEMOISELLES, LUCERNE, Suisse.— 
nseigne, outre les branches ordinaires, allemand, l'anglais, le fram Vitalien, la 
musique et le dessin, Sit vie de famille, prix Excel- 


TMi YOUNG ENGLISHMEN, desirous of Learning the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE, can be received, either now or on May |, into the & house of 
ergyman, Ww! only German is en. J. Drew, Esq., of Haringey Park. Crouch End, 
will kindly give 1g, paicalars and or application can be made direct to Pastor 
HERRMAN, Stenda’ Saxony. 


SCHOOL.— 


Forty. By the Rules of the School the rincipal must be a Clergyman of the Church of 
Lp = every Candidate, therefore, if not Ordained, must be about to take Holy Orders. 
The duties will begin after the Summe: 

The i Principal is prepared to transfer his Boarding-House to his Successor. 


Applications, with Testimonials, to be on. by May 13, to T. A. BUSSELL, Esq., Secretary, 
of whom any further may be 


WANTED, » GRADUATE (not, in Orders, Unmarried), to 


Boys for = PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A; to Rev. J. W. Doran, 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL.—If any GOVERNOR has a PRE- 
SENTATION not already promised, the pom Mon would sey ee ve information 
byes a case, to assist which would be a real charity. The Boy will be too old after this year.— 
dress, H. C. BORRADAILE, The Baltic, E.C. 


H YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


mnie. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
andehange. Turkish Bathson the premises. Private entrance to Richmond Park. 


University of Lo ef London, and of the College of Surgeons. 

The Museum of Lewy Pathology, and ‘Comparative Anatomy (Curator, Dr 
contains 11,000 Specimens, 4.500 Drawings and Diagrams, an unique collection ot Anatomi 
Models, and a Series of 600 Models of Skin Diseases. 


Appointments.—The House-Surgeons and H 
Assistants and Dressers are selected trom the Students according to merit and without pay- 
ment. There are also a large number of Junior Appointments, every part of the Hospital 
practice being systematically employed for instruction. 
BP rizes.—Two Entrance Scholarships, one of £60 and the other of £30, are awarded in October 
first years for protivicucy in Classics and Mathematics, Modern Languages, Botany, 
*hysies, an emist 


ouse-Physicians, the Obstetric Residents, Clinical 


| 


HOTELS. 


Six Scholarships, varying in value from £10 to £50 each, are awarded at the close of each | 


Summer Session for general proficiency. 
Two Gold Medals are annually given by the Treasurer—one in Medicine, and one in Surgery. 


Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory testimony as to their 
Education and Conducts 


Fees.—The payment of One Hundred Guineas in one sum on entrance, or in two moieties, at | 


the commencement of the first Winter and of the following Summer Session, entitles a Student 
toa Perpetual Ticket 

Payment may be aa by instalments at the commencement of each sessional year, as follows: 
first year, £40; second year, £40; third year, £30; on payment of this instalment the Student is 
entitled to a Perpetual Ticket 

Several of the Lecturers have Vacancies for rity Be Private Pupils. 
Eten! Sled information apply to the Dean, Dr. F. TAYLOR, or the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. J. STOCKER 


Guy's Hospital, April 1876. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL, Yorkshire——Governors well known 
for their in erest in Education. Kew Cubicles. Lavatories. Bath-room, and Fives-courts. 
Country very healthy. — tions and Scholarships. New Scheme, 1875. Head-Master— 


Rev. F. HEPPENSTALL, M.A 
ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks (Six Miles from Oxford). 
Founded 1543. 


Has New Buildings on elevated site, and gravel 4 with extensive Grounds. 
A Public School Training is given at mocerate co 


For Entrance next V'erm, Scholarships. se., canis. to the Head-Master, Rev. E. SUMMERS. 


GRANGE SCHOOL, Ewell, Surrey.— 


HE i 
Principal—Dr. BEHR. M.A. Special Classes for preparing for Bton, Winch 


B RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing § Sea and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long ished. Suites of 
pt Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water serie in the Hotel. 
P. O. RICKARDS, Manager. 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Bracing air and beautiful scene 


Appointments perfect ; Wines choice ; excellent 250 rooms. Table-d'hote 
‘Tariff on application to MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North 


EK DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Exc , London, 
© Manufacturers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, CLOCKS, Re. (Catalogues 
free) to Her Majesty, H. =. H. the Prince of Wales, and Foreign Sovereigns. 


Makers of the Great Westmi lock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich. 


ger ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralt ty 
(August 13, 1870) on for annual competition, “*M.F.DENT’S 

isthe finest we have ever had on —M.F. DENT napa Watch and Clock Maker 

tothe Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET. CHARING CROS 


ESTABLISHED MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 
DANIEL DESBOIS & SONS (late Despors & WHEELER), 


WATCH and CLOCK mAREM. have a good selection of Watches and Clocks of 
their own manufacture,and also of the bes' t Foreign 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, to Bedford Row. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 
FROAMONEES, by Appointment xa H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, invites inspec- 
tion of his show of IRO. d BRASS BE TEADS. 
and FURNITURE, displayed in Ten 
rze MAS. 
BEDDING MANUFACTURED on the and d pure. The prices of all 
are such as have tended to make the the most in the country. 


from 12s. 6d. each. 01 
the above. and 1 General Stock on Show in Thirty large Showrvoms, pa post free 


ork.—9 Gray's Inn Passage, leading trom 


Harrow, and other Public 8 s. Lists of Scholarships. xc.. obtained by recent Pupils: 
together with full particulars, ail be forwarded on application, by the Principal. The next 
‘Term will commenee on W cunesday » May 3, 1876. 


on 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, by appointment, General Furnishing [ronmonger to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, 39 Oxford Street ; 1, la. 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 
"s Place; and | Newman Yard, W. y for F: &c., 84 Ni Street. 


"| {HE Rev. H. HAY MAN, D.D., ex-Head-Master of Rugby, 
has a vacancy for ONE PUPIL, a Aldingham, Ulverston, sea-coast of Lancashire. 

Ample excellent air, sea a bathi ing, 

(HE Rev. H. J. GRAT AM, M.A. Oxon., receives TWELVE 
PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, at Ashampstead Vicarage, Pangbourne, 


Berk ks. 
EDUCATION at the ROYAL 


1 ERMANY.—Hich-class 
COLLEGES. Cassel (attended by the Sons of the Crown Prince of Germany), with 
thorough Gerinan, French, and English Private Tuition by Resident Graduates, and a refined 
English home. Delizhtful neighbourhood of Wilhelmshohe, the Aue. Park, and the V alley of 
the Fulda. Prospectus, with highest references, ‘erms, 70 to 4% Guineas. inclusive. “Dr. 


Saree is now in Town, and may be seen at the Royal Hotel, Blackfriars Bridge, until the 
st inst. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA, Kent.—W. THORNTON BULLOCK, 
B.A. Oxon. (Classical Honours Mods.), for Eight years Assistant-Master at Temple 
Grove, Prepares BOY S tor the P ubiic Schools. —Terms, xc. on application. 


OOLW ICH, LIN k, and UNIVERSITIES. — Rev. Dr. 


HUGHES (Wrang. Joh, Coll. Cam.), Rector of tion ands Ealing, W. who passed 


over 300 Pupils, has VACANCIES. Ample 


BUTE. HOUSE, RI CHMON VD, Surrey. — Principal, 
DBY, M.A., New Coll. Oxon. (Ist Class Classic). Mathematical Master— 
JOHNS wHirk M.A., Cambridge (7th Wrangler). Adjoins Richmond Park. Twelve acres 
of Private Grounds, covered Gymausinm, good Cricket-tield. detached Sanatorium. Prepara- 
tion for Pubiic Schools and Army Examinations, Eight recently successful. Next Term 
begins May 9. 
Senior Pupil of this School was Electe? to an 
Cambridge, value £70 a year. 


EENE HOUSE, WORTHING.—ARMY and CIVIL SER- 


VICE EXAMINATIONS. -The MIDSUMMER TERM begins on April 25. Mr. 
REDL has still some Vacancies. Particulars on application. 


INCHESTER HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
BOYS prepared for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. House most healthfully situated. 


begins 27.—Apply to WARDEN (Rev. C. L. Vaughan), or HEAD-MASTER 
. 


PARK HILL, CARSH ALTON, Surrey.—A A CAMBRIDGE 


M.A. takes a few PUPILS. to be prepared for the Line, Woolwich, Cooper's Hill, Forest 
Service. A Lis: of successful Pupils, one of whom gained the First Place i in the : Army Exami- 
Can) August 1875, forwarded on application. Terms moderate.—Address, R. 8. CARPENTER, 

rs. 


(PUITION for the UNIVERSITY, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &e.— 


A CLERGYMAN (M.A. of Oxtord), for the last eight years successfully a 4 in 
Tuition of this kind, receives a limited number of PUPILS into his house in Berkshire, and 
will have TWO VACANCIES after Easter, Assistant-Masters for Mathematics, French, and 

nees her particulars on application to Rev care of Messrs. 
$4 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W ¥ 


Askin & Gabbitas, 


ricket-field, &c.—Refer- | 


Large staff of comjetent Masters. Apply for Prospectus, —March 31, 1876. The 
open at Jesus Coll. 9 


| 


I AMPS, BRONZES, CANDLES.—BARCLAY & SON, 
38 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS and WAX so to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Have now - view their new Stock of MODERATOR ana KEROSENE TABLE and SUS- 
PENSION LAMPS, in real Japanese, Satsuma, and other ertistic Foreign and Native Wares. 
ROMAN BRONZES, a choice selection of Models from the Antique Statues of the 
Naples Museum, the Vatican, &c. CANDLES of all descriptions. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham-Court Road. 
The only House in London exclusively for 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON. 
BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


EAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th Edition), 
Containing 450 Lllustrations, with prices, sent free by post on application to 
195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM-COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


PINE OLD ARRAS TAPESTRY, size 17 ft. by. 14 ft., to be 


SOLD. Can be seen at Messrs. COLLIXSON & LOCK's, 109 Fleet 


T_TZERARY MACHINE, patented, for Writing 


Desk. Lamp. Meals, &c., in any —- over a Bed, Sofa or ne fey 4 as used by 
Princess Louise, from 21s. Couches, ‘00 £5 Bath Chairs, 
30s.; Merlin Chuirs, £7 (Bed and Couch combined), from * Carrying 
Chairs, £2 lis. ; Bed Rests. AP rawings post free. 

J. CARTER. 6a New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS and CHURCH DECO- 


RATIONS.— HEATON, ee. & BAYNE, Garrick Street, Covent Garden, 
London. Prize Medals, London and Pi 


ie late EMILE LESSORE—In announcing the death of 
{his celebrated Artist. Mr, MORTLOCK begs to state. that he has made arrangements 
lessrs. JOSIAH \\W EDGWOOD & sone for the EXHIBITION, of the WORKS PAINTED 


WARE which they_h reserved during Mr. LESSORE'S connexion with 
the irm. whole are now View the Galleries, 31 Orchard Street. C 
price 6d. may be at the G at Messrs. WEDGWOOD’s. Etruria, Staffordshire. 


ERVICES in PORCELAIN and GLASS. — — The special 
Patterns fer thie Sennen ready. Garniture de Cheminée. Articles de Luxe. in 
aience. Mr. MORTLOCK his Galleries, 203 and 204 Oxford 


505 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


HAND-IN-HAND SURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted a.p. 

The OLDEST INSURANCE OFFICE in the World. 

The ONLY MUTUAL OFFICE in the Kingdom for both FIRE and 


LIFE. 
men being NO SHAREHOLDERS, ALL PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the 


NO Policy Holder is to any PERSONAL LIABILITY. 


Accumulated Fund £1,574,.118 
Annual Income 217.374 
B. BLENKINSOP, Secretary. 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


TO COLLECTORS OF ORIENTAL OBJECTS. 


JACKSON & GRAHAM 


just sessived from tale in Conte end on 
msignment 
Rare Old Chinese and pes Porcelain Earthenware 
Enamels and Bronzes. 
A LARGE COLLECTION OF 
OLD JAPANESE LACQUER AND IVORY NETZKIS 
Of the Highest Class ; 
AND A FEW PIECES OF PORCELAIN FROM THE 


COREA AND SIAM. 


Which will be on View as soon as they can be arranged and the Catalogues printed, 
of which due notice will be given. 


30 TO 33 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


HAGLteE, INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ALL MALL. For Lives only. Established 1807. 
Reports, Prowpectass and Forms may be had at the Office or from any of the Company's 
Agents, post free GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


H@ENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING ee 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlem 
Insurances etlected in in all parteof the World. 
GEORGE WM. LUVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, 


SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
CHIEP OrFice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET. E.C. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Flest Street, London, 


P 


} Secretaries. 


LONDON and 


LAY 


Invested assets on Di ber 31, 1875 ee _—_ 124s 
Income for the past Year .........scccecerecesecccceccsceseees 

Amount paid on death t to Decembe: 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for ay five years ended 3ist 


mber, 1874 662, 
Re 


versionary Bonuses hitherto allotted......... 
The Expenses of Management (including Commission) are about ‘ per cent. on ae Annual 


ATTENTION is especial]; ay of to — NEW (REVISED and REDUCED) RATES of 


PREMIUM adopt 
The Rates fo OUNG will be found MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Forms of ae = -» Will be sent on application to the Oftice 
"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Orric8B—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Braycuzs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee. Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are bene at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers’ 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
ts received for tixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 percent. Lend oy . subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the qn free of 
extracharge ; and Approved Bills purchased orsent for collection. 
= and purchases etfected in “British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and ‘Aruy, Navy. at and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


A DEOORATOR & 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBKUIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


CLARK'S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Cofting. ond and can be adapted to any Window or other Opening. 
& CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W. ; Paris, Manchester, 


and 
WATERPROOF GOODS. 
0 8 & 


E sR & Ss O N 
(From 5 Charing Cross), 


SOLE MAKERS of the POCKET SIPHONIA (weight 12 ozs.) price from 42s. 
WATERPROOF TWEED COATS, designed specially for the CLERGY, from 25s. 
LADIES’ WATERPROOF TWEED CLOAKS, 

FISHING STOCKINGS. 
BED SHEETS. ELASTIC. STOCKINGS. 


EDMISTON & SON, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


ses free.—C 


(Opposite the Haymarket). 
CASH’S 
KNITTED ROUGH TOWELS. 
Imitations are often offered, but 


each of these Patent Towels has a Tape Label, with the Name of the Firm, 
“J. & J. CASH,” woven upon it, and none are genuine without. 


JOHN BURGESS & SON’S 


ORIGINAL AND SUPERIOR ESSENCE OF 


ANCHOVIES AND ANCHOVY PASTE 


HAS BEEN MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THEM FOR MORE THAN ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AT 
107 STRAND (CORNER OF SAVOY STEPS), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN BURGESS & SON'S.” 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
© DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of thiecsliiweted Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces.and Condiments. so ane and favourably distinguished 
by their Name, beg to remind the Public that every article by them is guaran’ 
as entirely Unadulterated.—v2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish unis (late 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman Square), and I4 Trinity Street. London.S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared! by 
E.LAZENBY «& SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed ** Elizabeth Lazenby 


H CARACAS COCOA. 

“A most delicious and le article.” —Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. HASSALL. 
NINE Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY & SONS. 


I IVER TONIC (GEORGE & WELCH'’S).—This perfect 
Tonic, from its stimulating alterative, restorative and strengthenin, properties, has 
attained great popularity. It proves ey in Prostration. Debility. Indigestion, and all 
Liver ‘Afkctions. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. To be had of all Chemists, or of 
GEORGE & WELCH, “ata i of the D: Coffee. 


p™ NEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best Remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESTION, and the safest Aperient for Deli 
Children, and Intants.—172 New Bond Street, and of all Chemists. 


ASTHMA and 


CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 
The most efficacious remedy will be found to be 
DATURA TATULA, 
in Cigarettes and all forms, for smoking and inhalation, prepared by 
GAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and Sold by them and all other Chemists. 


“ Ds. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS are invaluable for 

the Voice. Throat, and Chest. All persons suffering from Bronchitis, Hacking 
Cough. and deprivation of rest should take them.” The above is from Mr. EARLE, M.P.S., 
22 Market Place, Hull. Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. per box, of all Druggists. 


Aeli. 


icate Constitutions, ies, 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 
MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—AlIl the Books 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least ible delay, by all Subscribers LIBRARY, BARTON 
ARCADE, MANCHESTER, and from all B with the Library. 
Mudie’s Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. ‘City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


uy pH ‘mE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 
ions from One Guinea to amount, to supply required. All 

the best’ = ks, English, French,and G 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and pos 

*_* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books - for Sale at sini Reduced Prices may 
also be free on a 

BOOTH'S, CHUKTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 

Founded in 1841. _Patron—H. Rr. H.the PRINCE of WALES. /resident--THOMAS 

CARLYLE, Esq. This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, 

in various Lommanees Subscriptions, £3 a a year, or £2 with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Member- 

ship, £26. Fiftee volumes are allowed to Country,and Ten to Town, Members. Reading- 
bec open from Ten to Half-past Six. 

on 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER will cut long 
or wet grass (as well as short or dry) without clogging. Is extremel ht in d h 
in construction,and not likely get out of order. It can be or without 
rass Box. Warianted to give satistaction. 
ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN the quickest, most simple, and most 
cient mower ever used." — Gardeners 
THE “ARCHIMEDEAN” LAWN poser is eps adapted for cutting Slopes, Stee; 
Embankments, under Shrubs, and close up to Trees, 
to all Stations. and T on application 
facturers and Patentees, 33 King William Street, Londo: 
SELLING JOHN G. ROLLINS & on Wharf, Thames Stree’ 
WALTER CAKSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
21 Bachelor’ 's Walk, Dublin. 


NOTICE. —WILLS’ BEST BIRD’S-EYE. Every Packet of 
TOBACCO will in future be lined with tna, thus perfectly 
D. & H.O. WiLLs, January 1876. 


it delici id mellow Spirit isthe very CREAM of IRISH 

WHISKIES: is unrivalled. perfect] 

Brandy. Note the Red Seal, Pin **Kinahan's. LL. Whisky.”’ 

Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET,OXFORD STREET, W. 


Ludgate Hill, 


preserving its 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given. viz.: 
p lee Yet 88, 91, 255, 256. and 611 (clean copies)—at the Office. 38 Southampton Street, 


Crown $vo. cloth, 68.; half-bound, 7s. 


THE DICTIONARY of SCIENCE and TECHNICAL 


TERMS used in Philosophy, Literature, Professions, Commerce. Arts, and Trades. By 
W. BucHANAN. New and Revised Edition, with Supplement, by JaMgEs A. SMITH. 


London : WILLIAM TEGO & Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Ready, each Is. 


Re GBY SCHOOL.—Remarks and Judgment of Vice-Chancellor 


Malins in Page Hayman’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. Extracts 
from Minute k of Governing Body, with Comments, Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ARTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row. And al Booksellers, 


Just published, Part I. price 3s. 6d. 


J EXNER & KNEWSTUB'S new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUE (Part I.) of Travelling Dressing . Hand Bags, Waist Bags, Portmanteaus, 
Trunks, &c., contains a full description of One ‘Thousand Articles, and upwards of 200 Iliustra- 
tions so clearly and beautifully engraved from artistic Photographs that any article may be 
selected trom the Catulozues as readily as from Stoek. 

JENNER & KNEWSTUR. to the Queen, Dressing-Case Makers, Jewellers, Engr 
and Heraldic Stationers, 33 st. James's Street and 66 Jermyn Street, S. 


vers, 
$03 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BATTLE OF DORKING.” 


This day is published, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE DILEMMA. 
By the Author of “The Battle of Dorking.” 
(Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.”) 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth, 


‘HE LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 
MACAULAY. By his Nephew, Georcre O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY.. 
Four New Works now ready in this Series, viz. _ 


THE AGE of ELIZABETH. By the Rev. 


M. Creicuton, M.A. With 5 Maps and Four Tables. Price 2s. 6d. 


[HE FALL of the STUARTS, and 


WESTERN EUROPE from 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. E. HALe, 
M.A. With 11 Maps and Plans. Price 2s. 6d. 


[HE PURITAN REVOLUTION, 1603- 


1660. By Samuvet Rawson GARDINER. With Four Coloured Maps. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Te WAR of AMERICAN INDEPEN- 


1775-1783. By Joun Matcotm LupLow. With 4 Maps. 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


MR. HINCHLIFF’S TRAVELS ROUND THE WORLD. 
Now ready, in medium 8vo. with Fourteen Illustrations engraved on Wood by 
G. Pearson, price 21s. cloth, 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY; being a Narrative of 


Wanderings round the World. By T. W. Hrvcuuirr, M.A. F.R.G.S. Pre- 
sident of the Alpine Club, Author of ‘Summer Months among the Alps,” &c. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY without ASSUMPTIONS. By T. P. Kirxman, 
M.A. F.R.S. &c. Hon. Mem. Lit. and Phil. Soc. Manchester and Liverpool. 


“In the account which we have attempted out his philosophy as a whole ; but we have, 
to give of this admirable book, we have tried perhaps, said enough to show how uncompro- 
chiefly to let Mr. Kirkman speak for himeelf; mising is his opposition, and how searching 
but we have necessurily selccted a very few is his criticism of certain schools of modern 
topics out of many, on every one of whi philosophy. We shall have done good ser- 
his reasoning is not only conclusive, but full vice, if by what we have suid any should be 
of suggestions for further inquiry, From induced to examine carefuily for themselves 
tirst to last there is no effort to shirk scrutiny; the utterances of the philosophers of these 
he has nothing to hide, nothing which it schools, and, on the other hand. to examine 
to exhibit in a half- not less all that Mr. Kirkman has 


t. ve made no attempt to draw to say about them." —Langham Magazine. 
London, Loxemaxs & Co. 


Recently issued, and on Sale 
Mesers. LONGMANS & CO., 39 Paternoster Row; Mr. Progentsa, 196 ree: 
Mr. QUARITCH, 15 Piceadilly 3 and « Co., 13 Bedford Row, 
Covent Garden, London. Also by Messrs. ASHER & Con Berlin. 


CATALOGUE of ADDITIONS to the MANUSCRIPTS in the 


aay MUSEUM, in the Years 184—1860. Additional MSS. 19,720—24,026. 1875, 
vo. 


CATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS in the SPANISH 
LANGUAGE “s the BRITISH MUSEUM. By Don PascuaL DE GAYANGos. Vol. I. 
a. a4 lis. (Including Class I, Theology; II. Belles-Lettres and Science; III. 


THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS of WESTERN ASIA, 


Vol. IV. A Selection ge Assyria. Prepared 
Major-General Sir H. F. Pg SMITH, 
Assistant. Department of ‘Oriental Antiquities, ‘British 1875, £ (Containing 
701 d plates of I the Chaldean Account of the Deluge.) 


CATALOGUE of ORIENTAL COINS in the BRITISH 
Vol. I. the Eastern Khaleefehs, Amawee and ‘Abbdsee. By 
. L. POOLE. Edited b; bay 1 Keeper of the Coins aud Medals, British Museum. 
8vo. with 8 Plates ot ty cal Spee Speci: ted by the autotype mechanical pro- 
cess from casts in plaster, five Indices, ke. 1 


CATALOGUE of the BIRDS it in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Vol. II. Catalogue of the Striges, or Nocturnal Birds of Prey. By R. B. SuanrE, 


Assistant, Department of kame British Museum. od 8vo. with Index, Woodcuts, 
and 14 Coloured Plates, 16s. 


CATALUGUE of MARINE POLYZOA in the COLLECTION 
of the BRITISH MUSEUM, Part III. Cyelostometa. By Grorce Busk, F.R.S. 
1875, 8vo. with 34 Lithographic Plates by the Author, 5s. 


British Museum, March 18, 1876. J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


With 12 Illustrations, 1s. 
THE ARTISTIO ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. By 
B. WATERHOUSE F.L.S., F.G.S. 


London : WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place. 
‘And all Booksellers and Artists’-Colourmen. 


Now ready, ls.; by post, Is. 1d. 
THE ASSAULT of DELHI: a Vindication of H.M.’s 52nd 


Light lewe and the —s Column of Assault, from the Aspersions of Sir John Kaye. 
By Major . BAYLEY, late of the Stnd Light Infantry, and C the 
Party of the “third Column. 


WILLIAM RipGway, 169 Piccadilly. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, Second Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
EUGENES COMPARATIVE FRENCH-ENGLISH STU- 


ES, Grammatical and Idiomatic. Being a Second, entirely re-written, Edition of 
the * .——y Exercises | tor Middle and Upper Forms,” adapted to the * Student's Compara- 
Uve French Grammar.” By G. EUGENE. 
Or GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, | vol. 5s. 
WILLIAMS & Norcate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published. royal 8vo. 2s, 
SUMMARY DIGEST. 
ETURN to PARLIAMENT of OWNERS of LAND, 


1873, ENGLAND ye th WALES. THE NEW DOMESD. AY BOOK. By FREDERICK 
Purpy, F.S.8., Principal of the Statistical D Local G Board. 


London: STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, CCXCII. 
April was published on THURSDAY Last. 
CONTENTS :— 
1. CONNOP THIRLWALL, BISHOP OF ST. DAVID’S. 
2. RECENT SCOTTISH NOVELS. 
3. RAILWAY PROFITS AND RAILWAY LOSSES, 
4, LORD MAYO’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
5. LINDSAY ON MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT COMMERCE, 
6. LORD ALBEMARLE’S REMINISCENCES, 
7. CAPPONI’S REPUBLIC OF FLORENCE. 
8. SECONDARY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
9. LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


London, LoneMaNs and Co. Edinburgh, A. and C. Buack. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLXXXII. 
. is now published. 
CONTENTS: 

1. GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 

2. SIR WILLIAM AND CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 

3. PLATE AND PLATE BUYERS. 

4, TAINE ON THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE 

5. KASGAR, PAMIR, AND TIBET. 

6. THE KEPPELS: LORD ALBEMARLE, 

7. UTILITARIANISM AND MORALITY. 

8. SWINBURNE’S ESSAYS. 

9. CHURCH INNOVATIONS, 


*,* Nos. CCLXXIX. and CCLXXX. (forming Vol. 140) a wong the General 
Index to Vols, 122 to 139 of the ** Quarterly Review. 


JouN Albemarle Street. 


No. 
[HE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 

Supernatural Bell n—The of 
Sunday-Schoo! Lending-Library Li 
The Utrecht 
Dr. Davidson's Translation of the New Testament. 
The Unseen Universe. 
‘The Burials Question. 
7. Feminine Fiction. 

8. All Souls, Uxford, and the Nation. Short Notices. 
London : SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New-street Square, E.C. 


This day, Part I. Vol. II. 3s. 6d. 


THE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 


MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHOLOGY. Edited by Lyrrirron S. 
o—, WixsLow, M.B., D.C.L; Lecturer on Mental Diseases, Charing Cross 
ospi 


teroscopia. Browne. Esq.—Pat d atment of Cerebral 
Dr. ysis in Combination other Diseases of the Brain. by 
8 iseases of the Nervous 


Restraint in the Management of the Insane. By Dr. F. Murchison—Physical 
Culture. By Dr. Nathan Allen—Natural History of Crime. By Dr. Moriz Benedikt—Quis 
Custodiet et ol and Physiological arches on Nervous System—Physical 
Psychology of Cri views, &c. &C. 


LONDON: BAILLIERE, TINDALL, & COX, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
STRAND. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
SCIENCE REVIEW, No. LIX., APRIL. 


CONTENTS : 


ningto 
Railway and Electricity. By W. H. Preece, of the Post-office 
Studies of Matter and Life, By H. J. Slack, F.G.S. 
Two Coffee Diseases. . Couke, 


M 
Among Glaciers, Extinct. he Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.G.S. 


How jit Crabs get Possession of nae Sheil By A 
With Reviews of New Books, and a Complete Record of Progress in every 
Department of Science. 


HARDWICKE & BoeuR, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


A CHURCH-DOORWAY in MILAN.—See THE BUILDER 

of this Week for View ; also for View — Plan of New Stables, Crown Street ; Mack- 

lin's House, ~ View ; Building Question—Creosote—The 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. S 


NEW AND ENTIRELY REVISED EDITION OF PAUL’S 
“VILLA GARDENING.” 
Third Edition, square crown -— with Practical Illustrations, cloth gilt, 3s. 6. 


GARDENING. By Wa Pavt, F.L.S., F.R.H.S., 


&c., Author of Garden,” &c. 
Uniform Volumes, published at the same price 


WATTS’ MODERN PRACTICAL GARDENING. 
LOUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR. 


HARDY FLOWERS. By Rosrnson. 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


Price 


Connor MPTION and its SPECIFIC TREATMENT by the 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. With ewore by Thirty-four different Physicians of nearly Two 
ndred cases, and; an Appendix on the Treatment of Respiratory Diseases (Asthma, Bron- 
&c.) by S By JouN Francis CHURCHILL, M. 
“ A very large number of hi: sicians have cases testtyin ing to the 
Seve. ao the Hypophosphites. Dr. Ch deserves well of mankind for what he has 
Practitioner. 
“ A discussion of such vast and vital importance might sooner have been brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion if the points in dispute had not been obscured by professional one ‘6d 
“ Here we have two great practical discoveries, one which Consumption can eter y be 
cured, but warded off; the other by which a a of most deadly complaints (Bronchitis, 
Asthma, &c.) can be checked and subdued.” 
“Dr. Churchill's discovery is an immense “tak to the world. A great benefaction to the 
world which has not been suflicie:. tly acknowled; —Echo. 
London: LOxGMASS & Co. 


Fourth Edition, post free, ls. 
D*; WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the only Successful 


of Curing Rosert Watts, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., «c., 
Square, 
MITCHELL Co. Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


DETECTOR'S LETTERS, REPRINTED FROM THE “ MEDICAL CIRCULAR.” 
Now ready, T'wenty-seventh Thousand, ls. 6d.; post free, 1s. 8d. 


RE VELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 

“* Detector’ has done his work well. We advise the public to purchase these ‘ Reve- 

lesions, and see how the disgusting tribe of sham doctors are piiloried aud their doings 
related.” —Public Opinion. 


London : BAILLIZERE, TINDALL, & Cox, King William Street, Strand. 
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COMPLETION OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY. 


Now ready, Vol. VI. medium 8vo, 25s. 


THE HOLY BIBLE; with an Explanatory and 


Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation. By BISHOPS AND 

CLERGY OF THE ANGLICAN Cuunen. Elited by F. C. Coox, M.A., Canon of 

Exeter, Preacher at Lincoln's Inn, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Completing the OLD TESTAMENT. 


CONTENTs : 
EZEKIEL—Rev. Dr. CurREY. 
DANIEL—Archdeacon Rose and Rev. J. M. FULLER. 


MINOR PROPHETS—Rev. E. Huxrasie, Professor GANDELL, Rev. F. 
Meyrick, Rev. 8S. CLARK, the Eprror, Rev. W. DRAKE. 


*,* Owing to the increased extent of this Volume, the price is 25s. 
instead of 20s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ROBERTSON’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, 8 vols. post Svo. each 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


from the Apostolic Times to the Reformation, 1517. By J. Craicie Ropert- 
son, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. 


“ Canon Robertson’s work has taken high rank as a standard authority and has endured 
atisfactorily the ordeal of a searching criticism. From the nature of its subject, and the space 
of time it covers, it seems naturally to challenge competition with Dean Miiman’s * History of 
Latin Christianity’ ; but, in truth, the two books are written from a different point of view, 
and may be regarded as meeting the wants of different classes of readers.""—Scuttish Guardian. 

“ The labours of Canon Robertson have gone far towards reulizing our idea of what a 

standard * ——— to the knowledge of ecclesiastical history’ should be. It is the fruit of 
extensive reading and diligent study.” —Church Keview. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN’S GREAT WORK. 


Royal 8vo. with Maps and 50° Illustrations, 423. 
TROY and its REMAINS: a Narrative of Discoveries 


and Researches made on the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain. By Dr. 
Henry Scuuiemany. Edited by Sirs, B.A., Author of Ancient 
History from the Earliest Records,” &c. 


Extract from Mr. GLADSTONE’S “ Homeric Synchronism.” 

“ The discoveries of Dr. Schliemann in the Plain of Troy cannot justly be approached with- 
out an expression of admiration for his disinterested liverality, his unwearied energy, and his 
generous enthusiasm ; and of gratitude for the services he has rendered to the lovers and 
students of Homer, and to the history of the world........ It appears to me that the discoveries 
of Schliemann, and the arguments ot Von Eckenbrecher, have established with all SS 
certainty the claim of Hissarlik to be the site uf roy which the poet of the Iliad before 
his menta! vision ; while { cannot hesitate to say that Von Eckerbrecner has Annas destroyed 
the claims of every site which proposed.” 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


SMITH’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 31s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of the ANCIENT WORLD, from the 


Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire, a.p. 455. By Puriip 
Smiru, B.A., one of the Contributors to the “ Dictionaries of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, Biography, and pes “graphy,” * The Student’s Manuals 
of Old and New Testament History,” 


“In relating not only all the leading events of the ile here referred to but also the 
remarkabie incidents of the periods between the respective epochs, one great and rare power 
was required—that of condensation. ‘There are cases in wh.ch an historian net only has super- 
abundance of materials, but he is bound to use them all. Such a case has existed here ; and 
Mr. Smith has been equal to its style of the is with the 
equal tone of a single, able, theneum. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NEW VOLUME BY MR. FERGUSSON. 


Now ready, medium 8vo. with 400 Illustrations, 42s, 


A HISTORY of INDIAN and EASTERN ARCHI- 
TECTURE. By James Fercvsson, F.R.S. Forming the Third Volume of 
the New Edition of the “ History of Ancient, Mediwval, and Modern Archi- 
tecture.” 

“In the last edition of this work the Indian chapters extended only to about 300 pages. with 
200 illustrations ; and though most of the woodcuts reappear in the present volume, more than 
half the vriginal text has been cancelled, and consequently at least 600 pages of the present 
work are original matter, and 200 illustrations—_and these by far the most important—have 
been added. ‘These, with the new chronological and topogra;hical details, present the subject 
to the English reader in a more compact and complete furm than has been attempted in any 
‘work on Indian architecture hitherto published.”— £.ctract from Preface. 

*,* Owing to the Additional Matter and Illustrations the price of this 
Volume is Two Guineas. 


JOIN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE ELEGIES OF 
SEXTUS PROPERTIUS. 


Translated into English Verse, with Life of the Poet and 
Illustrative Notes. 


By JAMES CRANSTOUN, B.A., LL.D. 
(See “ Saturday Review,” March 18.) 
Lately published, by the same Author, 


THE ELEGIES of ALBUS TIBULLUs. 


English Verse. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Translated into 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown Svo, with Portrait, 21s. 


“LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE, Queen of 


FRANCE. By Cartes YONGE, Regius Professor Modern History 
in Queen’s College, Belfast. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
A FIGHT WITH FORTUNE. By Mortmer 


CoLLins. 3 vols, 


NO LOVE LOST. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, 


Author of “ Wild Hyacinth,” &c. 3 vols, 
“A most enjoyable novel. Mrs. Randolph's characters are true to nature. 


purest English.”"—Court Journai. 
ERSILIA. By the Author of “ My Little 


Lady.” Second Edition, 3 vols. 


sto A novel of more than common merit. 


Her style is the 


Ersilia is a phenecter of much beauty, and her 
holds the reader with unrelaxing interest. ’’—Spect: 

n this pure and gracetul = we find equal power with “its predecessor, ae also a great 
of Ersilia is a charming heroine.""—Pos: 


GUARDIAN and LOVER. By Mrs. Atexanper 
Fraser, Author of “* Denison'’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ There is merit in this novel. It is amusing and likely to be popular. Mrs. he apt 8 a 
point is the delineation of character. Some ot her sketches are exceedingly good.’""— 


DIANA CAREW. 


Author of “ Dolores,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ A delightful story. The reader's sympathies for Diana never flag. The various charac- 
ters are ail litelike. * Diana Carew’ is a really good book.” —JuAn Bull, 


THE MANCHESTER MAN. By Mrs. G. 


Lixnus Banks, Author of “* God’s Providence House.” 3 vols. 

“ This story — considerable merit. It is og constructed, vivacious. and often powerful, 
and has a good deal of varied inci aracters, too, are lifelike. ‘The novel has, 
however. a higher. claim to attention as a pleture of Manchester lite and manners during the 
first thirty years of the present ceutury.”—Saturday Keview, April 8. 


LINKED LIVES. By Lady Gerrrupe 


DovG.ias. 3 vols. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


By Mrs. Forrester, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


Preparing for publication. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Denis LE Marcuant, Bart. Demy 8vo. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THOROLD Rocers, Crown 8vo. 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA; from the Recollections of the Mistress of the Householl, Sori’ 

MAaRigE, Countess Von Voss. Translated from the German by EMILY and 

— STEPHENSON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with a Portrait of the Countess Vu. 
O88. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 30s. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON : 


1846—1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. ALexanper, 


Author of “ The Wooing O’t,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NICOLATS MARRIAGE. By Henri 


ScHARLING, Author of “ Néddebo Parsonage,” “ The Rivals,” &e. 2 vol- 
crown 8vo. 


ADAM GRAINGER. By Mrs. Henry Woop. 


Author of “‘ East Lynne,” ‘*‘ The Channings,” &c. Second Edition. 


A NEW GODIVA. By Srantey Horr, 


3 vols, crown 8vo. 


ROOK’S DENE. By J. W. Lamson. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


A FAMILY TREE. By Atsany De Foy- 


mane b, Author of “A Tangled Skein, y, “Cut Adrift,” &c. 3 vols. crown 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, AND 
TO THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 


IN a WINTER CITY: a Sketch. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 19% PICCADILLY. 


1 vol. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By Grorce 


Tuomas, Earl of ALBEMARLE. 2 vols. Svo. with a Portrait of the First Earl 
of Albemarle, engraved by Jeens, 24s. ( Tius day. 

“ Lord Albemarle has told the story of a career which would have been 
remarkable for its incidents if the narrator had nothing interesting to tell 
of anybody but himself, and would have been remarkable for the associa- 
tions into which it brought him, even if it could boast no striking inciients 
of its own........ These ions are interesting from first to last.” 

Daily News. 


MY CIRCULAR NOTES: Extracts from 


Journals ; Letters sent home; and Notes written while Travelling Westward 
Round the World, from July 6, 1874, to July 6, 1875. By J. F. CAMPBELL, 
Autbor of * Frost and Fire.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Author, 25s. [This aay. 


“ Something of an artist, and still more of a geologist, an authority o1 


folk-lvre, and a shrewd observer of national p ities, his ts 
even among the most familiar scenes are rarely without a certain humour 
and originality........ Altogether there is much more both of the solid and 


the ga) in these two volumes than appears at the first glance, and not alittle 
quaint fun in the sketches by the way which illustrate them.”—Graphic. 


MANDALAY to MOMIEN: a Narrative 


of the Two Expeditions to Western China of 1868 and 1875, under Colonels 
E. B. Sladen and Horace Browne. By JOHN ANDERSON, M.D. Edin., F.R.S.E. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 21s. (This day. 

“* Dr. Anderson, by his handsome, well-timed, entertaining, and instruc- 
tive volume, has done much to renew the interest felt not long since in the 
destinies of Upper Burma, and the chance of British progress in Western 
China.” —Academy. 

* A pleasant, useful, carefully-written, and important work ; it deserves a 
wide circulation among the general public.” —Atheneum. 


ANGOLA and the RIVER CONGO. By 


a MONTEIRO. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Map and numerous Illustra- 
ions, 21s. 

These volumes contain a full and interesting account, from personal 
experience during a long residence, of the Inhabitants, Natural Produc- 
tions, &c, &c. of that part of the coast of Africa between the River Congo 
and Benguella which has just been traversed by Lieutenant Cameron. 
The Academy says: ‘* Every page overflows with interest and instruction.” 


NOTES of an INDIAN JOURNEY. By 


M. E. Grant Derr, M.P. 8vo. with Route Map, 1Us. 6d. (This day. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND.” 


(THE HUNTING of the SNARK : an Agony 


in Eight Fits. By Lewis Carrokt. Crown 8vo. with 9 Illustrations by 
Henry Holiday, gilt edges, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. (This day. 


RECENT ADVANCES in PHYSICAL 


SCIENCE. By Professor P.G. Tarr. Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 
This day. 


DR. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of 


Trinity College, Cambridge.—- AN ACCOUNT of his WRITINGS, with 
SELECTIONS from his LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By I. Topuuntsr, M.A., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. [Just ready. 


‘THE ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and 


Critical History of the various English Translations of Scripture, with 
Remarks on the Need of Revising the English New Testament. By JoHN 
Eaptr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, United Presbyterian 
Church. 2 vols. demy Svo. 28s. [This day. 


THE LOGIC of CHANCE: an Essay on the 


Foundations and Province of the Theory of Probability, with especial refer- 
ence to its Logical Bearings and its application to Moral and Social Science. 
By Jonn VENN, M.A., Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London, Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged, 
crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


A SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. By the 


Rev. F. G. Fieay, M.A., Head-Master of Skipton Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. [This day. 


PRIMER of EUROPEAN HISTORY. By 


E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. New Volame of History Primers, Edited 


by Joun RicHARD GREEN. 18mo. with Maps, ls. [This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Just published, fep. 4to. emblematic cloth, 6s. 
LORD BYRON VINDICATED; 
Or, Rome and her Pilgrim. 
By “MANFRED.” 
Poem in the Stanza of “Childe Harold,” replying to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Lady Byron Vindicated.” 


LONDON: SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS'-HALL COURT. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SHORES of LAKE ARAL. By 


HERBERT Woop, Major, Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo. with Maps, 14s. 


FRENCH PICTURES in ENGLISH CHALK. 


By the Author of “ The Member for Paris,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Second Series. 


By LeEsiiz SrgPHEN. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


INTOLERANCE among CHRISTIANS. By 


the Hon. ALBert G. Canninc. Crown 8vo. 5s. (in a few days. 


STRAY PAPERS. By Joun Ormssy, Author 
of 


* Autumn Rambles in North Africa.” Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


A LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth 


Viceroy of India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. 
Hoenter, B.A., LL.D. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 24s. (This day. 
“ A work of literary art of rare A most valuable and foundly i i 
“ A most artistic and graphic portraiture.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“ Nothing could exceed the completeness with which Dr. Hunter has told the meets noble 
life and of a yreat career,and he has done it in a manner that may fairly be described as 
master y. —Hour. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “FAR FROM THE 
MADDING CROWD.” 


THE HAND of ETHELBERTA. By Tuomas 


Harpy, Author of “ Far from the Madding Crowd.” 2 vols, demy 8vo. with 
11 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, 21s. [Now ready. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Anrruur 


Gruprirus, Author of “The Queen’s Shilling,” ‘Memorials of Millbank,” 
&c. 3 vols. Un a@ few duys. 


A VERY WOMAN. By M. F. O’Mattey. 


8 vols, [Just published. 


PARLEY MAGNA. By Epwarp Wuiraker, 


Author of “ Lucy Fitzadam.” 2 vols. 


A MADRIGAL, and other STORIES. By 


the Author of ‘* The Rose Garden,” &c. [in a few days. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


GRANT & CO.’S LIST. 


A DOG and his SHADOW. By R. E. Fray- 


CILLON, Author of “ Olympia,” “ Pearl and Emerald,” &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
[Now ready at all the Libraries. 


THE BOOK of MENUS. By Fi Bec, 
Author of “ The Epicure’s Year Book,” “The Cupboard Papers,” &c. A 
handsome volume, printed on toned paper, demy 8vo. with Coloured Frontis- 
piece, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 103. 6d. 


Among the Heads of Contents are: 
FIN BEC’S INTRODUCTION. CEREMONIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 
OF DINNERS AND DINNER- CITY MENUS. 
GIVING. WHITEBAIT MENUS. 


THE WINE CELLAR. MENUS FOR ALL THE YEAR 
ROYAL MENUS. ROUND. 


SHAKESPEARE DINNERS. FIN BEC’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


THIRD EDITION OF MR. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY’S 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


[At all the Libraries. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By W. Sexton (“ Red Spinner”). 1 vol. fancy 
boards, 2s. ; cloth, bevelled edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3s, 6d. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE ORIGINAL. By Tuomas Watxer, M.A. 


Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
2 vols. demy Svo. 21s. 


MR. R. E. FRANCILLON’S NOVEL. 


OLYMPIA: a Romance. Popular Edition, 


1 vol. 6s. (Un preparation. 


ANATOLICA ; or, the Journal of a Visit to 
some of the Ancient Ruined Cities of Caria, Phrygia, Lycia, and Pisidia. 
By the Rev. E. J. Davis, H.B.M.’s Episc. Consular Chaplain, Alexandria. 
Medium Svo. with Maps and numerous Heliotype and Lithographic Plates 
and Woodcuts, 21s. 


GRANT & CO., 72 10 7% TURNMILL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Sixth Edition, 5s. 

TYNDALL (Professor), LL.D., F.R.S., 
&c. &c.—FORMS of WATER in CLOUDS and 
RIVERS, ICE, and GLACIERS. With 26 Ilus- 
trations. 

Third Edition, 4s. 

BAGEHOT (WALTER).— PHYSICS 
and POLITICS; or, Thoughts on the Application 
of the Principles of Natural Selection and Inherit- 
ance to Political Society. 


Fifth Edition, 5s. 


SMITH (EDWARD), MD., LLD., 
F.R.S.—FOODS. Profusely Illustrated. 


Fifth Edition, 4s. 
BAIN (ALEXANDER), LL.D.—MIND 
and BODY: the Theories of their Relations. 
With 4 Illustrations. 


Fifth Edition, 5. 

SPENCER (HERBERT).—The STUDY 
of SOCIOLOGY. 

Third Edition, 5s. 

STEWART (BALFOUR), M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.—ON the CONSERVATION of ENERGY. 
With 14 Engravings. 

Second Edition, 5s. 

PETTIGREW (J. B.), F.RS— 
ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swim- 
ming, and Flying. With 119 Illustrations. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
MAUDSLEY (HENRY), MD— 
RESPONSIBILITY in MENTAL DISEASE. 


Third Edition, 5s. 
COOKE (Professor JOSIAH P.), of 
Harvard University.—The NEW CHEMISTRY. 
With 31 Illustrations. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
AMOS (Professor SHELDON).— The 
SCIENCE of LAW. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
MAREY (Professor E. J.) — ANIMAL 
MECHANISM: a Treatise on Terrestrial and 
Aerial Locomotion. With 117 Illustrations, 


Third Edition, 5s. 
SCHMIDT (Professor OSCAR). —The 
DOCTRINE of DESCENT and DARWINISM. 
With 26 Illustrations. 


Seventh Edition, 5s, 
DRAPER (Professor J. W.) — The HIS- 
TORY of the CONFLICT BETWEEN RELI- 
GION and SCIENCE. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
COOKE (M.C.), M.A.—FUNGI: their 


Nature, Influences, Uses, &c. 


Third Edition, entirely Revised, 5s. 
VOGEL (Dr. HERMANN).—The CHE- 
MISTRY of LIGHT and PHOTOGRAPHY in 
their APPLICATION to ART, SCIENCE, and 
INDUSTRY. With 100 Illustrations. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
WHITNEY (Professor W. D.)—The 
LIFE and GROWTH of LANGUAGE, 


Second Edition, 5s. 

JEVONS (Professor W. STANLEY), 
M.A., F.R.S.—MONEY; and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. 

Second Edition, 5s. 

LOMMEL (Dr. EUGENE).—The 
NATURE of LIGHT. With 188 Illustrations. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
VAN BENEDEN (Professor P. J.)— 
ANIMAL PARASITES and MESSMATES. 
With 83 Illustrations. 


Second Edition, 5s. 
SCHUTZENBERGER (Professor).— 
With numerous Illustra- 
ns, 


Mlustrated, 5s, 
BERNSTEIN (Professor).—The FIVE 
SENSES of MAN. 


THE CORNHILL LIBRARY 
OF FICTION. 


Crown 8vo. each with a Frontispiece, cloth, 
per volume, 3s. 6d. 


. HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. 


By J. MASTERMAN. 


. THE HOUSE of RABY. By Mrs. 
G. Hooper. 

. A FIGHT for LIFE. By Moy 
THOMAS. 


. ROBIN GRAY. By Cuarres Grpzon. 
. KITTY. By Miss M. Bernam 


EDWARDS, 


. HIRELL., By Saunvers. 


. ONE of TWO; or, the Left-handed 
Bride. By J. HAIN FRISWELL. 


& READY-MONEY 
Matter-of-fact Story. 

9. GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 
By G. L. Banks. 


FOR LACK of GOLD. By Cuantes 


GIBBON, 


ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By Jony 


SAUNDERS, 
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MORTIBOY: a 


10. 
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HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 


LITTLE DINNERS: How to Serve Them 
with Elegance and Economy. By Mary Hooper. 
Ninth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


COOKERY for INVALIDS, PERSONS 
of DELICATE DIGESTION, and CHILDREN. 
By Mary Hoopsr. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 33. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGY for PRACTICAL USE. 
By the late James Hinxton, Aural Surgeon to 
Guy’s Hospital. Second Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with 50 Illustrations, 12s. €d. 


THE STOMACH: Common-Sense Man- 
agement of. By G. OVEREND Drewry, M.D. Third 
Edition, 1 vol. fep. Svo. 2s. 6d. 


LONGEVITY: the Means of Prolonging 
Life after Middle Age. By Joun Garpwner, M.D. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 1 vol. small 
crown 8vo. 4s. 


THE ART of FURNISHING: a Popular 
Treatise on the Principles of Furnishing. By 
ONE THOROUGHLY ACQUAINTED WITH THE Sup- 


JECT, 1 vol. small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM GODWIN, his Friends and 
Contemporaries. With Portraits and Facsimiles 
of the Handwriting of Godwin and his Wife. By 
C. Kegan Paci. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s. 


THE VICAR of MORWENSTOW: a 
Memoir of the late Rev. R.S. HAWKER. By the 
Rev. S. Bartnc-GouLpD, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition, 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 

(In ordering the Author’s name should be speci- 
fied.) 


THE LIFE of JOHN LOCKE. By 


H.R. Fox-Bourse. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28s, 


THE SUEZ CANAL: Letters, Journals, 
and Documents descriptive of its Rise and Pro- 
gress in 1854—1856. By FERDINAND DE LESSEPs. 
Translated by N. D’ANVERS. 1 vol, demy 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY EVOLUTION: Dis- 
cussing the Theory of Evolution as applied to 
Science, Art, Religion, and Politics. By Sr. 
GrorGE Mivart, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MYTHS and SONGS of the SOUTH 
PACIFIC. By the Rev. W. W. Gru. With a 
Preface by F. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. post Svo. 
Price 9s. 


HESBA STRETTON’S TALES, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


AUTHOR OF “JESSICA'S FIRST PRAYER,” “LOST GIP,” &c. 


THE CREW of the “ DOLPHIN.” 1s.6d. 
A Story for all interested in Sailors. 


CASSY. Twenty-seventh Thousand, 
Is. 6d. 


THE KING'S 
third Thousand, 1s. 


SERVANTS. Thirty- 
LOST Forty-sixth Thousand, 
ls. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Ninth 
Thousand, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 


With Frontispieces, limp cloth, 6d. 


FRIENDS TILL DEATH. Twelfth 
Thousand, 

TWO CHRISTMAS STORIES. Eighth 
Thousand, 
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Thousand, 6d. 


OLD TRANSOME. Sixth Thousand, 6d. 


MICHEL LORIO'S CROSS. Fifth 


Thousand, 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


MY SISTER ROSALIND: a Novel. 
By the Author of “ Christina North,” ‘* Under the 
Limes,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


IDA CRAVEN: a Novel of Anglo-Indian 
Society. By Mrs. H. M. CADELL. 2 vols. crown 8v0. 


CLEVEDEN. BySreruen Yorre, Author 
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crown 8vo. 
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Morey, Author of “ Aileen Ferrars.” 3 vols. 
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